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To serve as a help to those who are struggling for a career 


FROM IMMIGRANT 


TO INVENTOR 


A SERIES OF THREE INSPIRING NARRATIVES 





by MicHAkEL PupPiIN 


I. WHAT I BROUGHT TO AMERICA 
2. THE HARDSHIPS OF A GREENHORN 
3. FROM GREENHORN TO CITIZEN 


rs in preparation 


Rarety has there been the equal of this true story of Americani- 
zation. Professor Pupin, a Serb by race, ran away from school at 
fifteen. Lured to America by what he had read of the Land of Free- 
dom, particularly attracted by the characters of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Abraham Lincoln, he landed at Castle Garden with nothing 
but the clothes he wore—a red fez on his head and five cents in his 
pocket. Now, he would not be allowed to land, but more than 
forty years ago he got in. This is the marvelous tale of the poor 
boy, educating himself by the labor of his hands and then taking 
high honors, becoming a professor at Columbia, and the famous 
inventor of the Pupin coil and system of electrical conductors 
used in all long-distance telephone wires. The story is human in 
every page, from the lonely boy acting as herdsman on the pasture- 
lands at home, guarding the cattle from Roumanian neighbors, 
and signalling through the ground, to his contact with the great 
scientists abroad when he achieved a position among scholars and 
investigators. The author believes that the narrative will serve 
as a help to those who “‘are struggling to build up for themselves 
an independent career, and also to people who are interested in our 
new national problem, the problem of Americanization.” The 
three chapters mentioned above will be published in Scribner’s 
Magazine this fall, and others will follow in 1923. To begin 
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© Keystone 
ISLAM’S SPIRITUAL LEADER 
The Sheik ul-Islam of Constantinople would like to believe that he bears the same relation to 
the other Sheiks ul-Islam, in Cairo, Damascus and Mecca, that the Bishop of Rome does to other 
Catholic Bishops. As a matter of fact his supremacy is not so readily admitted by his peers. 

He is really the Minister of Religion and in Constantinople is appointed by the Sultan. His 
most important function is the interpretation of the Koranic Law. Everywhere that the Sultan’s 
authority is recognized, his decisions in matters of faith are binding. 


As most Mohammedans now consider the Sultan a prisoner in the hands of the Allies, the 
influence of the Sheik ul-Islam of Constantinople is very much diminished. 
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The Row in Syria 


Because of the Failure of the Allies to Live Up to Their Promises a 
Deep Wave of Anti-Western Feeling Has Spread Through the 
East, Which Is the “Political Nerve Center of the World” 


By Cuaries R. Crane 


Charles R. Crane has had unusual opportunities for observation of conditions in the 
Orient and in the Near East. He was Special Diplomatic Commissioner to Russia in 
1917, and on the American Commission on Mandates in Turkey in 1919; and, the next 
year, was appointed American Minister to China. He has recently returned from a 


trip through Syria. 


T Versailles the Allies were con- 
cerned to give force to their 
secret treaties. Once that one 

had been endorsed, the whole abomi- 
nable line had to be put through. 
Their “ honour ” was tied up in them. 
Their “ honour” was not tied up in 
the open declarations made to the 
peoples of the world although, as 
skilled politicians, those in charge 
should have felt the growth of democ- 
racy during the war. Even if their 
honor was not  involved—political 
honor—they should not have repud- 
iated so entirely such declarations as 
that made by Lloyd George on Jan- 
uary fifth, 1918: “ Nor are we fighting 
to deprive Turkey of its capital or the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predom- 
inantly Turkish in race. While we do 
not challenge the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire in the homelands of 
the Turkish race with its capital at 
Constantinople—the passage between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
being internationalized and neutral- 
ized—Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine are in our judg- 
ment entitled to recognition of their 
separate national conditions.” 

Even more explicit are the promises 
made in the Anglo-French Declara- 


tion of November 9, 1918, published 


in Syria and communicated to the 
other governments: “ The aim which 
France and Great Britain have in 
view in waging in the East the war let 
loose on the world by German ambition 
is to ensure the complete and final 
emancipation of all those peuples so 
long oppressed by the Turks and to 
establish national governments and 
administrations which shall derive 
their authority from the initiative and 
free will of the people themselves. 

* To realize this, France and Great 
Britain are in agreement to encourage 
and assist the establishment of native 
governments in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, now liberated by the Allies, as 
also for those territories for whose lib- 
eration they are striving and to recog- 
nize those governments immediately 
they are effectively established. 

* Far from wishing to impose on the 
peoples of these regions this or that 
institution, they have no other care 
than to assure, by their support and 
practical aid, the normal workings of 
such governments and administrations 
as these peoples shall themselves have 
adopted; to guarantee impartial and 
even justice for all, to facilitate the 
economic development of the country 
by arousing and encouraging local 
initiative, to foster the spread of edu- 
cation, to put an end to those factions 
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The Waterfront at Beirut, Syria 


too long exploited by Turkish policy 
—such is the part which the two allied 
governments have set for themselves to 
play in liberated territories.” 

Beyond these public and 
spread declarations there were the 
clear understandings between the 
Allies and the Arabs, and especially 
the Syrian Arabs who took part in the 
war against their co-religionists, the 
Turks, that after the war Syria would 
be free, unified and independent. 

In the belief that this opportunity 
had finally come, elections were held in 
the spring of 1919 all over Syria and 
Palestine for a congress to meet in 
Damascus to put in effect the promises 
that had been made. An _ excellent 
body of men were elected, both Mos- 
lems and Christians, and the Congress 
met to found the new government. The 
organization, the debates, the business- 


wide- 


like procedure, and 


the principles pro- 
claimed would have 
done credit to any 


other similar organi- 
zation. Feisal, who 
had led the victorious 
Arab army which 
had cooperated with 
the Allies, was elected 
King. They de- 
manded that there 
should be an indepen- 
dent and _ unified 
Syria to include 
Palestine and to ex- 
tend from the Taurus 
mountains to Akaba 
and from the Medi- 
terranean to the 
In all of this 





desert. 
territory the 
form of Arabic is 
spoken, people inter- 
marry and have fam- 
ily relationships, and 
through it all, dur- 
ing ‘the ages, com- 
merce has moved freely. They also 
hoped for the same reasons that Meso- 
potamia could be included. If this new 
country were required to have a man- 
date, the Congress preferred America 
as the mandatory power, for the story 
of Cuba and the Philippines was well 
known even to the Bedaween of the 
desert. If they could not have either 
complete independence or an American 
mandate the Syrians asked for a 
British mandate. It was their belief 
that the British would avoid interfer- 
ence with their language, religion, civil 
law, education, or their local customs. 
For the French they had a profound 
and widespread distrust, saying that 
once a territory came under French 
control, it was lost to the Eastern 
World. This feeling was and is es- 
pecially strong among all the Moslems 
of Arabia, for they believe that the 


same 
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French have no more 
understanding of 
their religion than 
Mohammedans 
have of Christianity. 

It is of no use to 
say that these people 
are not fit for self- 
government. 
For fifty years one 
of the best of educa- 
tional institutions, 
Beirut College, under 
the inspired leader- 
ship of two of the 
finest Americans, the 


Drs. Bliss, both 
father and son, has 
been pouring edu- 
cated men of charac- 
ter and of all the 
eastern races and 
creeds into Syria. 


Some twenty of its 
graduates have been 
of valuable service in 
the Philippines. 
Others are forceful 
men in the Cairo community, leaders 
in business and journalism and holding 
important posts in the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. All of these men are strong 
patriots and can be drawn upon as 
there is a free and united 
Many Syrians have lived for 
leng periods in America and though 
they have been quiet and happy to use 
the opportunities America gave them, 
and have not continually pestered the 
Government to mix in their affairs, 
they nevertheless have absorbed much 


s00n as 


Syria. 


of America’s spirit and_ political 
habits and have gone home full of 


affection for the country of their tem- 
porary abode. 

These people are certainly much 
better equipped for self-government 
than the Bulgars, Serbs or Greeks 
were when they got independence and 
are at least as well prepared for self- 





A Residence Street in Damascus 


government as the Filipinos are now. 

And then, one must not forget the 
country—Syria and Palestine—that 
is being considered. This is not like 
any other country in the world. What 
happens there matters. This is the 
most sensitive political nerve center. 
If things go wrong there the whole 
world is soon irritated. That is the 
situation this minute. Four years ago 
the East, and especially the Moslem 
part of it, was in a most reasonable 
spirit, really longed to be reconciled 
to the Western world, and had been 
much touched by and profoundly be- 
lieved in the principles of the Four- 
teen Points as a basis for this recon- 
ciliation. But on account of the com- 
plete failure of the Allies to live up to 
the promises made or to take into ac- 
count in the slightest degree the wishes 
of these people, and their suppression 
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in the most brutal manner of any man- 
ifestation for freedom or independence, 
a deep wave of bitter anti-Western 
feeling has spread all over the East. 
In 1919 when Dr. Bliss the younger, 
Dr. Howard Bliss, realized that his 
health was seriously menaced and 
wished to give the last service to the 
country to which he had dedicated his 
life and where he was so universally 
beloved, he asked President Wilson to 
urge on the Allies the appointment of 
an Interallied Committee to study the 
wishes of the Syrian and Palestine 
peoples before getting committed to 
any too definite plan for their admin- 
istration. The Allies nominally as- 
sented but the French did not really 
approve of any investigation and de- 
layed the appointment of their mem- 
bers of the Commission in the hope of 
getting matters all settled in their own 
way before any expression could come 
out of the East. President Wilson 
finally determined to secure action and 
asked the American section to proceed 
alone. That was all the better as long 
as the main purpose was to secure a 
frank and free expression. The 
American section of the International 
Commission on Mandates in Turkey 
therefore started in at Beersheba on 
the sixth of June, 1919, and in two 
months reached Aleppo, visiting over 
thirty cities and interviewing over 
2.000 delegations from more than 300 
villages and receiving over 3,000 peti- 
tions en route. Not in any American 
state could things have been more 
orderly, clear or definite. The groups 
were always on hand, knew what they 
wanted, and knew how to express 
themselves. The various races, re- 
ligions, professions, social and eco- 
nomic classes were represented. One 
body of Bedaween rode steadily for 
thirty hours to reach the appointed 
place at the appointed hour. The 
trust in the American delegation was 
most touching. Certainly the East 


never opened up its mind and heart so 
fully as it did at that time. What 
they wanted, what they expected— 
reasonably expected—and what they 
feared, were all brought out. Accu- 
rate accounts of the interviews were 
kept, they were all carefully digested 
and catalogued, and recommendations 
were made which it was believed would 
lead to quick and permanent peace and 
prosperity there. In any event, the 
convictions of the people were clear 
and they were entitled to a chance to 
make the political experiment. If they 
failed the responsibility was theirs and 
whatever failure there might have been 
would have been their own and the 
Western world could not have been 
charged with it. 

However that was not the course 
decided upon. While the American 
members of the Mandate Commission 
were doing their utmost to bring out 
a free and full expression of Syrian 
hopes and fears, everything was being 
cone at Paris to annul their work. 
When the report was prepared, care- 
fully studied and approved by the 
foremost authorities on Eastern af- 
airs, the countries involved had al- 
ready been sold to the highest bidders. 
Unhappily it has always been difficult 
to get at the truth in that part of the 
world. The anecdote is probably now 
largely frgotten in what is nominally 
called the Christian world, but once on 
a time a European official in Palestine 
asked, “ What is the Truth?” And 
when he learned he acted just to the 
contrary and the world has not yet 
recovered from the results of his un- 
fortunate decision. It is an unhappy 
thing that officials are so much hypno- 
tized by precedent, for European 
officials apparently have not made 
much progress since Pontius Pilate’s 
time. This may to some extent explain 
their profound antipathy to having the 
truth get out there. 

In the meantime, all through the 
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RESTING BY THE 
WAY 


A picturesque scene in 

Palestine where the 

natives still travel by 

means of the caravans 

which have been a feature 

of their life since Biblical 
times 


AT JAFFA 


A glimpse of the old city 

on the shore of the 

Mediterranean Sea show- 

ing the curious blend of 

ancient and modern 

which is typical of much 
of the region 
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East a great wave of anti-Western 
sentiment has grown up. Settlements 
that four years ago would have been 
readily accepted are now no longer 
possible and an estrangement has 
arisen that it will take many years to 
allay. The situation will require how- 
ever a very different kind of political 
handling than there is any chance of 
having through the men now respon- 
sible for the conduct of Europe’s 
affairs. The East asks why should 
these Europeans who have made such 
a mess of their own affairs insist on 
coming here to run ours and why 
should France, who cannot begin to 
take care of her own affairs at home 
insist on taking on the great additional 
burden of running a country when the 
people and all the neighbors of that 
country are determined that she can- 
not be allowed to stay? Why should 
this enormously expensive military and 
financial venture be imposed upon a 
poor little semi-arid country with very 
meagre resources ? 

And why should we not ask all of 
the Powers concerned to keep their 
clearly made _ promises, especially 
when fifty years of America’s noblest 
missionary and educational work in 
the Near East is seriously menaced 
by the anti-Western and anti-Chris- 
tian hostility provoked by the viola- 
tion of these public deciarations and 
promises. For the simple declara- 
tion of the French that they will give 
the same protection to our mission- 
aries and educators formerly ac- 
corded by the Turks is of no value 
so long as their continued presence in 
Syria provokes hostility to all West- 
erners far beyond the limits of French 
administration. Why should we not 
ask France immediately to release Dr. 


Shahbendar and the others arrested 
with him—for we cannot restore those 
shot down by machine guns—for sim- 
ply leading street meetings at which 
the independence and unity of Syria 
were demanded, and this when the 
question of mandates was not yet 
decided. : 

The street demonstration which took 
place just before Easter in Damascus 
was to convince me as a former Amer- 
ican Commissioner of the profound 
discontent with the French occupation, 
for they said: “ We are absolutely 
strangled. No expression of any kind 
unfavorable to the French is tolerated. 
There is no freedom of press or asso- 
ciation. (This 125 years after the 
French Revolution.) We cannot get 
any word out, so you must carry it!” 
And this I am trying to do. 

There is no point in sending in 
occasional committees to investigate 
particular parts of the Eastern mix- 
up. At least it should be a wholesale 
affair and the first thing to be done, 
after demanding the release of all po- 
litical prisoners, would be to reprint all 
the promises of the Allies, the report of 
the Commission on Mandates in Tur- 
key, and Admiral Bristol’s report on 
the Greek Occupation of Smyrna. Ap- 
parently any report that is at all care- 
fully made, and that fearlessly exposes 
a situation, gets quickly strangled as 
soon as any Foreign Office expresses 
uneasiness about it. 

And it is a poor time in the present 
state of the world, when race feeling 
is so acute, to try to force a politi al 
control over reluctant, bitter and 
strong people who have many thou- 
sands of co-religionists extending over 
many thousands of miles, who are 
sharply studying their welfare. 
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The Native View of Mr. Crane 
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We asked Mr. Crane if the newspaper reports we had read of his recent visit to 
Syria were accurate. 

“ Not unless you read Arabic,” he said. “Nothing that I have seen in the French 
or English press bears any relation to what actually happened. But here is a little 
newspaper, published in ! il K It is not rich enough to have expensive 
telegraphic news service and it is a long way from Damascus to Mecca, but it made a 
‘scoop’ on this story. It was the first paper to publish a full report of these dis- 
orders—and the only one.” 

We publish translations from El Kibl of May Ist and 4th, giving the story of “ The 
Damascus Incident ”—from the Arab point of view. It is obviously not an impartial 
account and gives a mistaken account of some of the events which took place, but it 
shows what the Arabs think of French rule in Syria. 





May Ist. On the occasion of the again to see if his first impression had 
arrival of Mr. Charles R. Crane in been mistaken. His second visit was 


Damascus, on April 6th, a big demon- therefore of a political rather than a 
stration was organized. He had been personal nature. . . 
a member of the American Commis- (Mr. Crane tells us ‘that this is a 


sion which investigated conditions in misconception, as he was always care- 
Syria in 1919. In his report at that ful to explain that his trip to Syria 
time, he described the sentiment of the this time was purely personal. Ed.) 
Syrians as being definitely opposed to Mr. Crane finds Syria now in a 
a French Mandate. Now he came back much worse situation than during his 
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first visit. Syria is suffering more 
now than ever before in its history. 
The French Mandate Administration 
not only oppresses the people, but of- 
fends the religious and national feeling 
of the people. The Administration col- 
lects heavy taxes, not to reconstruct 
the country, but to fill the pockets of 
its officers and to meet the costs of 
their luxurious living. It does not re- 
spect religious freedom. All imported 
religious books are subjected to a 
strict censorship. The Mohammedan 
cemetery in Bairake is used for toilet 
purposes by the French troops. 

The Syrians told these things to 
Mr. Crane and asked him to transmit 
their complaints to the American peo- 
ple. Mr. Crane told them that the 
door to independence is never closed 
and that they could get independence 
if they knew how to work for it. Mr. 
Crane was to leave for Beirut the next 
day. ‘The people surrounded his hotel 
and began a peaceful demonstration in 
his honor. They took this oppor- 
tunity to show their feelings against 
the French Administration. The 
crowd grew and speeches were made. 
Dr. Abd ur-Rahman Shehbender gave 
an ardent eulogy of the Americans and 
attacked the French policy in Syria. 
Mr. Crane came out on the balcony of 
the hotel and addressed the people. 
(This is also an inaccuracy. Mr. 
Crane made no formal address.—Ed.) 
“A nation that is so jealous of her 
liberty,” he said, “ so insistent on in- 
dependence and national rights, is 
worthy of independence. If you seek 
it in the proper way there is no doubt 
that you will get it.” 

When Mr. Crane left the hotel to 
go to the station, the demonstrators 
surrounded his automobile and sang 
national anthems. It was a pictur- 
esque spectacle. Some shouted “ Long 





live America ” — “ Hurrah for Inde- 
pendent Syria” — “Long live the 
Arabs ” — “ We want neither mandate 





nor pretection, we want  indepen- 
dence!” The Syrian women threw 
flowers from the windows into Mr. 
Crane’s car as it moved slowly through 
the popular ovation to the station, 
Along the road orators made speeches, 
When the crowd reached the station, 
Dr. Abd ur-Rahman Shehbender made 
a strong and patriotic appeal. 

** Look at these people,” he said to 
Mr. Crane, pointing to the leaders of 
the demonstration ; “ you will not find 
these people here, if you come again. 
‘They will be either in prison or in the 
grave. We know that, but we are not 
afraid, because we are convinced that 
slavery is worse than death.” 

The French Administration in 
Damascus was alarmed by this demon- 
stration and immediately after Mr. 
Crane’s departure, Mr. Shehbender 
and his friends were arrested. 

The next day the news of these ar- 
rests caused great indignation in 
Damascus. The French Administra- 
tion had taken the most rigorous 
measures to prevent any disturbance. 
But the people were so much ag- 
grieved that they decided to close their 
shops and organize a new demonstra- 
tion to demand the release of their ar- 
rested leaders. On Friday at the time 
of prayer they gathered in the Mosque 
of Jamiul-Emevie. After prayer, they 
decided to keep the shops closed until 
the release of the prisoners and to or- 
ganize a protest against French inter- 
ference in the national affairs of Syria. 
They left the Mosque and paraded the 
streets. Armed police and French sol- 
diers tried to break up the demonstra- 
tion. They opened fire on the people. 
Armored motor cars and tanks joined 
the military patrols in firing on the in- 
nocent crowd. Some were killed, 
others wounded. The police arrested 
about seventy people. 

The French Administration not 
only held the leading citizens in jail, 
but also forbade the papers to publish 
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the names of the prisoners. They 
gave them only one loaf of bread a 
day per person—no meat at all. The 
prisoners asked permission to have 
food sent them iiiiieaaiaieaii 

from home, bu t 
this request was 
The pris- 


THE UNPOPULAR UPLIFT 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie 


denied. is 


oners declared a 
hunger strike and 
refused to eat the 
food furnished by 
the French Admin- 
The 
leading citizens of 
Damascus 
message, by way 
of Haifa, to the 
President of 
France, to the 
Chamber of Depu- 
ties and to other 
countries, protest- 
ing against the unbearable French op- 
pression in Syria. 


istration. 


sent a 


papers. 


May 4, 1922. Our Syrian corre- 
spondent has explained in a previous 
article the events which occurred in 
Damascus between the 6th and 9th of 
April. The following article gives an 
account of what has happened since. 

After the big manifestation of April 
7th, the French Administration pub- 
lished the declaration: 
“The recent disorders were stirred up 
by irresponsible persons. They have 
no national significance “whatsoever. 
The French Administration, which is 
responsible for the security of the 
country, has been forced to re-estab- 
lish order and arrest the agitators.” 
This official declaration increased the 
excitement of the population, and 
caused them to organize a new demon- 
stration for the next day to show that 
this statement was false and that the 
previous manifestation had indeed had 
a wide national support. This second 
demonstration was a gigantic protest 


following 


To see oursel’s as others see us!” 


In reading this account of what the - 
Arabs think of French rule in Syria, it = 
is well for us to remember that our 
efforts to bring the blessings of mod- 
ern civilization to “ backward people 
have not always been popular with 
those we were trying to uplift. 
was a time when the Filipinos thought 
no better of us than these Arabs think 
of the French. And we all hope that 
if Frenchmen were making an investi- 
gation of conditions in Haiti, under 
American occupation, they would not 
believe all they read in the native 


against French domination in Syria. 
All the people, without distinction of 
religion, including women and children, 
came out on the street. Shops were 
closed. The 
crowd, going down 
the main street to 
the prison where 
their leaders were 
confined, became 


excited and 
shouted: ‘ Down 
a with French 


rule!” The pris- 
oners, hearing the 
shouts of the 
crowd, came to 
their windows and 
encouraged them 
with vigorous and 


There 


patriotic speeches. 

The Freneh Ad- 
ministration took 
stern measures against the demonstra- 
tors. Tanks patrolled the streets. 
Aeroplanes flew over the city. Sol- 
diers fired on the crowd. But the 
demonstration went on. The crowd, 
despite the opposition of the French 
troops, visited one by one all the for- 
eign representatives and _ presented 
them with protests against the French 
Mandate. 

Following this demonstration the 
French Administration proclaimed 
martial law in Damascus, established 
a more rigorous censorship: of the 
press, and prohibited the entrance of 
Egyptian newspapers into Syria. A 
strict control over travelers coming 
from foreign countries was established, 
to prevent them from bringing in se- 
cret letters. Several were arrested on 
the charge that they were bringing 
letters to suspected people. A Court 
Martial was instituted to try the lead- 
ers in the demonstration. Its first ses- 
sion was held on April 18th. The fol- 
lowing were sentenced to prison: Dr. 
Abd ur-Rahman Shehbender, 20 years ; 
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Hassan Bey Hakim, 10 years; Munir 
Sheihul Arz, 10 years; Halid el-Hatib, 
10 years; Said Bey Haidar, 5 years; 
Tevfik el-Haleby, 5 years. 

Before announcing the decision of 
the Court Martial, the French Admin- 
istration took energetic measures to 
preserve order, placing guns at the 
principal street corners. But these 
military preparations did not prevent 
the people from expressing their bit- 
terness. Shops were kept closed and 
all the people of Damascus, Christian 
as well as Mohammedans, unanimously 
showed their dissatisfaction with these 
heavy sentences of the Court Martial. 

Instead of calming the discontent, 
the oppressive attitude of the French 
Administration increased the desire 
for national independence and demon- 
strations occurred in other cities of 
In Dooma, a suburb of Da- 
mascus, there was a fight between the 
French soldiers and the people who 
were protesting against the French 
Mandate. Other cities, Homs, Halep, 
Hama, organized big meetings to ex- 
press sympathy for the imprisoned 
leaders of Damascus. Processions 
marched through the streets, carrying 
the Syrian National Flag, protesting 
against the French Administration 
and demanding independence. 

In Deir Zoor French soldiers at- 
tacked the demonstrators, who re- 
sisted with arms, and a bloody fight 
took place. All the inhabitants joined 
in the affray. ‘The French forces were 
obliged to retire to a railroad station 
some distance away. 

The inhabitants of Beirut also took 


Svria. 





this opportunity to express their re 
sentment towards the French Admin- 
istration and their desire for inde- 
pendence. . . . Thirty leading citi- 
zens were arrested. By these stern 
measures the French government tried 
to kill the spirit of independence in the 
people of Beirut. . . . 

The sufferings of the Syrians cre- 
ated sympathetic demonstrations in 
other countries of Islam. The news 
from Syria stirred up the Arabs from 
beyond the River Jordan. Emil Ab- 
dullah, under the pressure of popular 
feeling, sent a telegram to London, 
protesting against the French oppres- 
sion in Syria. 

The news of French misrule in Syria 
created a strong impression through- 
out Palestine. The Christian-Moslem 
Association of Palestine sent telegrams 
to the European Powers protesting 
against these conditions. 

Egypt followed with great interest 
the popular agitation in Syria for in- 
dependence. The Egyptian papers 
transmitted news of the French op- 
pression to the European and Ameri- 
‘an press. They sent protests against 
the French Mandate over Syria to the 
European Powers. Feeling ran so 
high that the French Consul General 
in Cairo was insulted on his way to 
church. 

This is the latest news about the 
events which have recently occurred in 
Syria. Neither the Reuter’s (Eng- 
lish) nor the Havas (French) news 
agencies have reported them. Is Syria 
not a part of the world in which they 
live? 


ees 1 











Two Germanys Are at War 


The Struggle Which the World Thought Was Ended by the War Still 
Persists, but Now It Is a Struggle Inside Germany Against the 
Return of Autocracy—A First Hand Account of the Tragic 
Days in Berlin Following Dr. Rathenaw’s Murder 


By Herzertr 


S. Houston 


Mr. Houston returned from Germany just as this number 


of “Our World” was 
N a calm June morning I sat in 
the offices in Berlin of the chief 
editor of the Vossische Zeitung, 
Dr. Georg Bernhard, when a member 
of the staff rushed through the door, 
exclaiming that Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
the German Foreign Minister, had been 
murdered. Three 
hours later I 
in the tribune of 
the Reichstag, di- 


was 


rectly facing the 


raised benches of 
Government, when 
Chancellor Wirth 
pronounced a brief 
eulogium on_ his 
brilliant colleague. 
This had followed 
a turbulent and 
violent demonstra- 
tion of the Left 
(the Government) 
against the Right 


(the Opposition) 
—a scene which 
threw into high 


relief 
the irreconcilable 
conflict that is 
now raging in Ger- 
many. For Ger- 
many is at war 
within her own 
borders. 
The 
killed 


and tragic 


shots that 
Walter 


being 





THE LATE WALTER RATHENAU 


Who, at the time of his murder, was Ger- 

many’s Foreign Minister and one of the most 

brilliant statesmen of the new regime. His 

death already has served to draw together 

the friends of the Republic both inside and 
outside of Germany 


prepared for the press 


Rathenau have startled the allied 
world into both of that 
truth and of its large and fateful sig- 
Of course, they brought 


realization 


nificance. 
even closer home to Germany, herself, 
And 
all swept before my astonished eyes, 
quite out of Eu- 
ropean focus, as is 
true of most of my 
countrymen, with 
the swiftness of a 
Greek tragedy. On 


the tremendous issues involved. 


Friday, June 
23rd, Dr. Helffe- 
rich, one of the 


leaders of the 
Right, and former 
Finance Minister, 
had made a bitter 
arraignment of the 
Government’s _pol- 
icy on reparations, 
making the spear- 
head of his at- 
tack the Wies- 
baden agreement 
negotiated by Dr. 
Rathenau for Ger- 
many and M. Lo- 
cheur for France. 
( As a parenthetic- 
al note in passing, 
M. Locheur is pre- 
paring an article 
on this whole ques- 
tion for a future 
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“ AVENGE RATHENAU AND LIEBKNECHT!” 


Excited and indignant crowds thronged the Lustgarten during the tragic days following 
Rathenau’s murder 


issue of Our Wortp.) The forebod- 
ings instantly spread by this address 
were gloomy in the extreme. A mem- 
ber of the Right told me in the lobby 
of the Reichstag, immediately after 
its delivery, that it was intended as a 
flat and final challenge to the Govern- 
ment. The American correspondents, 
who foregather every afternoon at the 
Hotel Adlon, had that air of expec- 
tancy which the trained journalist 
acquires when great matters are 
afoot. One of them = said_ that 


Hindenburg was to be at Pots- 
day the following day ostensibly 


to attend some regimental reunions, 


but actually to join in a_na- 
tionalist and reactionary demonstra- 
tion. Another told me of a great gath- 
ering on the Rhine, also the next day, 
to celebrate the Midsummer Solstice, 
after the manner of the old German 
rites, but, in reality, to demonstrate 
against the Republic. With these pre- 
monitions, joining as a Greek chorus, 
one was prepared for some impending 
tragedy, but scarcely for such a grim 
one as the murder of the outstanding 
member of the Government. 

“You are the assassins of Rath- 
enau,” shouted the members of the 
Left, massed in the Reichstag as 4 
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“DEFEND THE REPUBLIC!” 


As in a lightning flash the dangers that threaten the new Republic were revealed and the anti- 
monarchists united more solidly than ever 


phalanx before the Right, raising their 
fists and pointing accusing fingers. 
stolid silence. 
Many of them were Prussians and an 
astonishing number, I observed, as I 
looked down on the scene, had bald 
heads. The raucous-throated Left, on 
the other hand, was much younger, as 
evidenced by the color and amount of 
their hair as well as by their vigor and 
After the tides of 
their rage had beat on the hard, cold 
members of the Right, the Left slowly 
ebbed back to their seats. But a few 
moments later, when President Lobe 
had announced the death of Rathenau 


The accused sat in 


aggressiveness. 


they were again surging in anger. 
Two or three women members of the 
Left gave a shrill note of defiance that 
rode the crest of the storm, like the 
cries of the Valkyries. 

Then Chancellor Wirth arose from 
the first Government bench. During 
all the demonstration against the 
Right he had sat in calm reflection, as 
if still a professor of mathematics in 
the old University at Freiberg. But 
his outward calm made all the more 
dramatic the fire of his deep passion. 
After some quiet and choking words 
about the colleague who had just been 
slain, he burst forth into a defiance of 
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CHANCELLOR WIRTH 


Who said in the Reichstag, “Our enemies are 
those who pour poison into the wounds of the 
naiion. Those enemies are on the Right.” 
An indictment probably without parallel in 
the history of constitutional government 


the enemies of the Republic. He de- 
clared that their machinations must 
The Left came to their feet, 
shouting “ Long live the Republic,” 
with the cries of “ murderers ” and 
? intermingled. When the 
Chancellor had finished, a motion was 
made, and put by President Loébe, call- 


cease. 


* assassins ” 


ing for the immediate publicaton of the 
address throughout Germany, at the 
government’s expense. It never oc- 
curred to me, even after what I had 
witnessed, that there could be dissent 
tu such a formal mark of respect. But 
in the entire membership of the Right, 
over two hundred, not one vote was 
cast in favor of the motion. Here in- 
deed were the two Germanys at war, 
the old order and the new, the reac- 
tionaries and monarchists, typified by 
the heroic figure in bronze of William 
the First, still standing at the very 
doors of the Reichstag, and the liberals 
and radicals, determined to uphold the 
Republic. Of course the motion pre- 
vailed, supported by the solid govern- 
ment bloc, and the next morning, on 
tay way to breakfast with Col. Cox, the 
American military attaché, 1 saw the 
speeches I had been hearing, printed 
and posted on the kiosks. 


Rathenau and Liebknecht: 


HIS Sunday morning the bells 

were ringing and I passed a good 
many people on ther way to church. 
Berlin was outwardly undisturbed but 
there was something in the air that 
suggested a calm before the storm. 
And when Col. Cox and I motored 
down Unter den Linden to the Lust- 
garten, a little before noon, the storm 
was brewing. Large crowds were 
gathering about the various statues in 
the Lustgarten and the legends placed 
on these statues of Germans of the old 
regime seemed highly _ significant: 
*“Avenge Rathenau and Liebknecht,” 
* Defend the Republic ” and similar 
challenges were on various banners. 
The one that seemed to me amazing 
was that linking Rathenau, one of the 
greatest capitalists in Germany, with 
so extreme a radical as Liebknecht. 
And that linking together indicates 
what is both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Republic: its strength, in 
effecting a union between the liberals 
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and the enlightened capitalists on one 
cide and the most extreme socialist 
radicals on the other ; and its weakness, 
in the minds at least of its enemies, is 
the irreconcilable character, as they 
declare, of the elements in this union. 
The testimony of Dr. Rathenau him- 
self is most important on this vital 
point. On the Monday night before 
he was shot he received an old Ameri- 
ean friend in the electrical field, Mr. 
Charles W. Price, of New York. Mr. 
Price is homeward bound with me on 
the “ Berengaria,” as I write this 
article, and he has told me how im- 
pressed he had been with Dr. Rath- 
enau’s belief in the future and strength 
of the Republic. He had told him 
that he believed that eighty per cent. 
of the people of Germany hoped to see 
it survive and prosper, but that the 
twenty per cent. of monarchists were 
so implacable in their hatred that they 
would stop at nothing to destroy it. 
Then, as if foreseeing to what lengths 
they might go, he placed his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder, in parting, and 
said: “ Good-bye, Mr. Price, good-bye 
for I think I may never see you again.” 


“The Standard of Murder” 


( N Sunday afternoon, a few hours 

after witnessing the demonstra- 
tion in the Lustgarten, I was again in 
the Reichstag. At the night session 
on Saturday the Government had pre- 
sented a manifesto for the defense of 
the Republic and this was to be de- 
bated. The galleries were packed and 
the crowds were at high tension, ex- 
pecting another battle between the 
Right and the Left. The spokesmen, 
usually the leader, of each of the seven 
parties in the Reichstag, declared their 
Herr Hergt read a 
long declaration from the German Na- 
tional Party, affirming his party’s 
abhorrence of the murder of Dr. 
Rathenau, but denouncing the mani- 
festo as opposed to the spirit of the 


party’s position. 
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ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


The American Ambassador to Germany, who 
is the man for the post in these troublous 
times. He combines the modern business 
man’s grasp of world affairs with a wide 
knowledge of German language and culture 


constitution and as destructive of lib- 
crty. He was often interrupted, but 
allowed to finish his statement. Then 
came Herr Wels for the Majority 
Socialists, declaring that the mon- 
archist flag in Germany had now be- 
come the standard of murder. While 
these addresses, in brief, may have 
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been in the cable 
news, I mention here 
the dominant note 
of each, in order to 
make clear the irre- 
pressible struggle 
now being waged in 
Germany, for only 
as we in America 
full y understand 
that struggle can 
we really under- 
stand the European 
situation. Germany 
is not one, but two, 
and that fact is 
vital to reparations, 
to the problem of 
Russia, to the fu- 
ture of Austria and 
to a permanent un- 





fulfilment 


ma nia 
(referring of course 


to the fact that 
Wirth and Rathe- 
nau stood for carry- 
ing out the Ver- 
sailles treaty in 
good faith) have 
not listened to the 
voice of those who 
tried to dissuade 
you from your mad 
policy. Let hard 
fate, therefore, take 
that 
the Fatherland may 
prosper.’ ” “ That,” 
continued Dr, 
Wirth, “is a system 
of political murder 
and we must all 


its course so 


derstanding with GEORG BERNHARD work against it with 
England and Chiat} edueor of the Berlin Vessische Zei- OT might and end 


France. 

When the Chan- 
cellor arose to close 
the discussion he 
spoke with a tone 
of confidence and authority that had 
not marked his words on the preceding 
day. He sternly rebuked the Deputy 
Herr Wulle, editor of the Pan-German 
Anti-Semitic Deutsche Zeitung, to 
whom he declared, holding his paper in 
his clenched fist: “ What you have 
written in your paper can never be 
atoned for. Through your agitation 
and vituperative articles an atmos- 
phere of murder has been created in 
Germany. I need only mention poor 
Frau Erzberger, whose husband was 
murdered and whose son was killed in 
the war and who is constantly receiving 
letters announcing the intention of de- 
filing her husband’s grave. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that I too received a 
letter yesterday, headed, ‘On the day 
of Rathenau’s execution?’ This letter 
continues (the Chancellor here read 
from the letter): ‘You men of the 


tung, who says that the assassination of 

Dr. Rathenau will immensely strengihen 

the Republic, since it will unite its sup- 

porters in a common defense of the new 
government 


it.” The galleries 
broke into great 


waves of emotional 
applause, paying no 
heed whatever to 
the attendants clamoring vainly to 
command - silence. The Chancellor 
stretched himself to his full six feet 
two, turned directly to the Right and 
thundered this warning: “I was a 
spectator at the great demonstration 
in the Lustgarten today and all the 
proceedings were orderly, calm and 
disciplined; but, gentlemen of the 
Right, do not deceive yourselves—be- 
neath this discipline and calm there 
lies a volcano, the eruption of which, 
should it occur, would teach you a 
severe lesson.” When the supporting 
cheers died down the Chancellor ended 
abruptly with these hard words: “Our 
enemies are those who pour poison into 
the wounds of the Nation. Those are 
our enemies and there can be no doubt 
about it. Those enemies are on the 
Right.” 


These direct charges, made in the 
ges, 
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Parliament of Germany, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Republic, constituted an 
indictment that is probably without 
parallel! in the history of constitutional 
Government. Edmund Burke declared 
once in the Commons that it is impossi- 
ble to indict a nation, but Dr. Wirth 
in the Reichstag did not hesitate to 
indict whatever part of the German 
nation is included in the party of the 


Right. 
Only Constitutional Monarchists 
F’TER his address, I asked a lead- 


ing member of that party, Dr. 
Otto Hoetzsch, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and a distinguished 
historian, just where the Right stood 
toward the Republic. “It is quite 
true,” he replied, “that we do not 
favor the Republic and it is equally 
true that we do not favor the return 
of the old monarchy. What we want 
is a Constitutional monarchy of the 
type of England, because we believe 
that a government of that type is best 
fitted to meet the needs and temper 
of the German people.” 

While the members of the Left would 
doubtless accept this as a_ correct 
statement of Dr. Hoetzsch’s own per- 
sonal view, they would not accept it as 
the dominant and controlling view of 
his party. They are wholly convinced 
that the Right are not only enemies 
of the Republic, as the Chancellor de- 
clared, but that they are plotters and 
supporters of the Hohenzollern regime 
and are seeking in every possible way, 
fair and foul, to bring about its return 
to power; they point to the gruesome 
record of over two hundred political 
murders, all members of the Left. 
People outside Germany have heard, 
as a rule, only of the murders of Erz- 
berger and Rathenau and of the at- 
When _ the 
Whole dark record is disclosed, it is 
simply overwhelming and it is difficult 
to examine it without coming to the 


tempt on Scheidemann. 


concluson that a strong and continuing 
plot is being carried out against the 
present Republic. 


A Flash of Lightning 


ET me close this paper, which 

has sought to make clear the fact 
of the two Germanys in conflict, with 
the opinion of a highly trained and 
fair-minded observer, Dr. Georg Bern- 
hard, the editor-in-chief of Vossische 
Zeitung. When I asked him what 
effect the killing of Dr. Rathenau 
would have on the Republic, he replied: 
“It will greatly and immediately 
strengthen it. For one thing it will 
unite its supporters. They have seen 
in these two days, as in a lightning 
flash, the dangers that threaten and 
they will now sink minor differences 
and come together for the common 
defense of the Republic.” And that 
is what has been happening every day 
since. 

But the “ lightning flash” also re- 
vealed to England and France the 
dangers that would threaten if the 
Republic should be replaced by a re- 
actionary monarchy. They saw with 
startling clearness that if this should 
come to pass, as both English and 
French admitted, “ it would all have 
to be done over again.” - The Versailles 
treaty would be flouted as another 
“scrap of paper,” the reparations 
would be repudiated completely and 
the restoration of the old military 
organization and spirit would soon be 
in full swing. That is a spectacle that 
quickly becomes a spectre and every 
one wants to turn from it to some sure 
way of escape. And there stands the 
German Republic, weak to be sure, but 
still the one best hope for the future, 
both for Germany and for the World. 

In these tragic times, when such 
large issues are involved in the fate of 
the German Republic, it must be 
counted as a piece of good fortune that 
the first American Ambassador accred- 
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ited to Germany since the war should 
be Alanson B. Houghton. The Amer- 
icans in Germany are of one mind on 
the point that he is the man for the 
post, combining, as he does, the strong 
grasp of the modern business man with 
a wide knowledge of the German lan- 
gaage and culture. In the later eigh- 
ties, after having graduated at Har- 
vard, he was a student both in Gottin- 
gen and Berlin. When America again 
swings into the international orbit, as 
she must do in her own interest, Am- 
baussador Houghton should prove to 
to be the right man to meet the 





on the Sunday after the murder, has- 
tened to give the first assurance that 
England would welcome the German 
Republic into the League of Nations, 
So it may come about that with this 
new encouragement from without and 
with fresh support and reunion from 
within, the German Republic may be- 
come a strong and stable government. 
This result, which liberal-minded men 
and women everywhere will pray for, 
would fulfill that prescient forecast of 
the late Walter H. Page, in a letter to 
President Wilson in November 1916, 
when he wrote: “ Only by the end of 


situation. the German Autocracy can the German ‘ 
G *s Pl “9 the World people recover and build up their char- , 
rmar Icé VU (] ‘ OTL : 
reTMaRD ¢ ace tn tne acter and take the permanent place in , 
A S I left Germany I was struck by the world that they—thus changed— 
i the new spirit at once shown in will be entitled to.” It is that struggle 
France and England. The Paris news- which we thought had been ended by 
papers spoke of Rathenau—some of the war, that still persists. But now it ) 
them hailed him—as a friend of is a war inside Germany against the 

France. Lloyd George, in an address threatened return of Autocracy. 
. 
: 
Since this article was written the developments in Europe have been in accordance | 

with the forecasts which Mr. Houston has given. Dr. Fischer, the German Finance 
Minister, has been in conference in Paris with the Reparations Commission, and when 
this issue of OUR WORLD went to press it seemed reasonably sure that a mora- 
torium would be made for Germany, running for two years, one of the conditions of 
which being that Germany should pay the reparations that would fall due in 1922— 

at least a part of them. In an inspired editorial article in Le Temps, which is looked 
upon as the official organ of Premier Poincaré, the definite proposal was made that 
France might be disposed to reduce the debt owed to her by Germany if England 
would show a disposition to reduce the debt France owes to her. This manifest 
change in the attitude of France, following the killing of Dr. Rathenau, seems to pre : 
sage a more liberal policy toward Germany.—THE EDITORS. 
( 
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Ancient Asia’s Wild Young People 


The Son of Heaven Hears from the Chief Scribe of the Peking Guardian 
- . . , , ™ . , Y . . 
About the Increasing Influence of Sophomores in World Politics 
and the Anxieties They Cause to Occidental Statesmen. 


By SIMEON 


Mr. Strunsky, the chief editor of the New 


STRUNSKY 


York Evening Post, records a conference 


in the Celestial Palace on China’s concern in the struggles of the Sunburnt Races of 
the Near West with the White Nations of the Far West and their Relation to the 


Lightening of the Yellow Man’s Burden. 


T the court of his Majesty, 
T'sai-Fun, and among the Bu- 
reaus and Divisions of Adminis- 

tration in the Imperial capital, de- 
velopments in the Near West were 
followed with considerable attention. 
The Near West is the name long used 
by the schoiar-statesmen of China for 
the region between India and the Medi- 
terranean. It is to be distinguished 
from the Far West, by which the Chi- 
nese designate the mainland of Europe 
with the adjacent continent of 
America. Another name for the Far 
West, among the subjects of His 
Dragon Majesty, is the Yellow Man’s 
Burden. 

Now the reason for the passionate 
interest aroused at Peking by events 
in Asia Minor, in Arabia, in Irak and 
in Mesopotamia was twofold. In the 
first place, the Chinese, as the greatest 
and most long-suffering of the nations 
of Asia, entertained a natural concern 
in the fortunes of the Asiatic peoples 
of the Near West. In the second place 
there was the very definite feeling that 
the more time the Governments of the 
Far West devoted to the affairs of 
Turkey, Arabia and Mesopotamia, the 
less time they could spare for China; 
and this, all things considered, was a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Some such thought was in the mind 
of the Son of Heaven as he leaned back 
against the cushions of the Dragon 
Couch and engaged in familiar if some- 
what desultory converse with the 
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Chief Scribe of the Peking Guardian, 
who occupied his accustomed place on 
the cretonne footstool at the statutory 
distance of two metres from the Im- 
perial Person. 

“There is one thing which is not 
quite clear, oh Wun-Pen,” said the 
Emperor. “ This pre-occupation of 
the white nations of the Far West 
with the sunburnt peoples of the Near 
West—is it because they regard the 
Near West as an end in itself, to use 
the phrase of our ancient sage Sing- 
Lo, from whom it was borrowed by 
those upstarts, Socrates and Immanuel 
Kant, or do they regard the Near 
West as only the means to an end, 
as our recent John Dewey 
would put it? ” 

* Impeccable One,” said the Chief 
Scribe, “ before I assume the temerity 
of replying to your august query, let 
us avoid the possibility of confusion 
by employing the nomenclature of 
which the peoples of the West make 
use. Let us speak of the Turks, the 
Arabs, the Persians, and the Mesopo- 
tamians as the Near East, and of our- 
selves as the Far East. It is the re- 
verse of the natural order; but we are 
dealing with a white race which so 
often reverses the natural course of 
things, and it will help us to follow 
their mental processes more surely.” 

“T grant you that detail,” said the 
Emperor. 

“ Your condescension is limitless,’ 
said the Chief Scribe. “I am now 


visitor 


> 
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prepared to answer your Majesty’s 
question. Up to recently, that is to 
say up to the conclusion of the war 
which the Far Westerners with char- 
acteristic conceit are in the habit of 
describing as the Great War—oblivi- 
ous of how many much greater wars 
the people of China have fought 
and forgotten—the Governments of 
Europe were chiefly interested in the 
Near East as a means to anend. The 
Near East was the road to the Far 


East. For our good friends the Eng- 
lish it was the road to India. For 


our not-so-good friends the Russians 
it was For our doubtful 
friends the Germans it was the road 
to the waters of the Persian 
Gulf and points east.” 

* Elementary,” said the Emperor. 

“The Germans,” continued Wun- 
Pen, “ spoke frequently of the Drang 
Nach Osten, which we may translate 
quite appropriately as Shoving East- 
wards. As it turned out, the Germans 
were really moving in a direction op- 
posite to that in which they thought 
they were going. Christopher Colum- 
bus started for India and landed in 
America. So the late William II 
started out for Bagdad and Calcutta 
and landed across the Dutch frontier. 
But this is somewhat aside from our 
topic.” 

“It is indeed,” muttered the rough 
but faithful Ching-Tau, who with 
drawn sword and impassive demeanor 
held his accustomed place behind the 
Imperial Couch. 

** Since the war, however,” said the 
Chief Scribe, “* the nations of the West 
have found so much in the Near East 
to interest them and to keep them oc- 
cupied that they have ceased to speak 
of the Near East as the road to any- 
thing in particular and have learned 
to think of it as a proposition in itself. 
And, as our ancient teacher Ho-Hum 
has remarked, a pretty tough propo- 
sition they have found it.” 


the same. 


warm 


The Son of Heaven looked up 
eagerly. 

* Does it mean, then, that they will 
remain there indefinitely?” He did 
not go on to say,—“ and that the 
will let us alone?” But the Chief 
Scribe understood. 

* 'Tactful One,” he said, “ for some 
lime to come, they will stay; but in- 
definitely, no. For that is the pe- 
culiarity of the white nations when 
they start touring among the sunburnt 
and the sallow nations. If they leap 
forward several thousand miles at 
once, as the English did in getting to 
India, then they find it necessary to 
safeguard the road to India by going 
back and cleaning up the intervening 
acreage. But if they move forward 
more slowly, they nevertheless find it 
necessary to keep on acquiring the ad- 
jacent real estate in order to ensure 
Iight and air for their existent hold- 
ings. In both cases the result, for the 
oldest inhabitants, is about the same.” 

“ But they are not likely to move 
ahead soon,” said the Emperor, anx- 
iously. 

* Not very soon, Majesty,” said the 
Chief Scribe. “ For as I was about 
to remark, before I let myself be car- 
ried away by the cross-currents of my 
argument, the peoples of the West 
have found, since their Great War, an 
interest in the Near East which is apt 
to hold them for some time; and like- 
wise a job which is similarly calculated 
to keep them busy. For some time to 
come we of the Far East shall continue 
to hold our advantage as against the 
Near East.” 

“You mean?” 
Heaven. 

* Precisely, Translucent One,” said 
the Chief Scribe. “To the extent 
that the Far East is a bit further 
away than the Near East from the 
touring centres of Europe, the Far 
East is a considerably safer place to 
be in. I believe we have reason to con- 
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gratulate ourselves. At least, until 
one of your Majesty’s geologists is 
unfortunate enough to strike oil some- 
where in your sacred Dominions.” 

“That would hardly be a misfor- 
tune,” broke in the simpie-minded 
Ching Tau. 

“There are two opinions about 
that.”’ said the Chief Scribe. “ It is 
petroleum, of course, I had in mind 
when I spoke just now of a new in- 
terest that is likely to absorb the en- 
ergies of the Westerners in the Near 
East for some time to come. For 
many centuries the peoples of the Far 
West had a sentimental interest in the 
Near East, which they 
have been taught to regard 
as the cradle of their race 
and civilization. You and 
I know better, Majesty. 
You and I know that we 
in China had been prac- 
ticing civilization for sev- 
eral thousand years, and 





o?, 





were getting a little tired of it, be- 
fore some of our missionaries and 
travellers carried the infection into the 
valley of the Euphrates. But the Far 
Westerners are not aware of the fact. 
Their hearts have always yearned for 
the cradle of the race, as they call it. 
And now that oil has been found in 
the Garden of Eden they are more 
than ever convinced that the hand 
which rocks the cradle of civilization 
rules the world.” 

The Emperor shook his head. 

“It grieves me, Wun-Pen,” he said, 
*to see you falling into the common 
error of our so-called modern thinkers 
for whom everything is 
economic law and competi- 
tion. It is a fashion bor- 
rowed by our thoughtless 
youth from abroad. It is 
a creed which is obviously 
out of place among a peo- 
ple, like my faithful Chi- 
nese, which since’ time 
immemorial has gone on 
living in defiance of pretty 
nearly every economic law 
in the text books. The 
Near East has been for 
many centuries the battle 
ground between the East 
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and the West, but the conflict has been 
one of ideas and not of oil. Again and 
again the East has poured into Europe 
and Europe has poured back into the 
East. In this some students profess 
to discover the Rhythm of History. 
There was no oil in the age of the Cru- 
sades and of Mohammed II, conqueror 
of Constantinople.” 


Wun-Pen’s Conservatism 


HE Chief Scribe bent his fore- 
head to the carpet. 

* Scintillant One,” he said, “ I am a 
newspaperman, and ancient and medi- 
eval history are not in my line. It 
may be true that the Rhythm of His- 
tory in the Near East has been shaped 
by ideas, yet there have been minor 
but important considerations, like 
trade routes and spices from India in 
the past, and oil today. Oil is not 
the determining factor; on this point 
I am as conservative as the next Con- 
fucian. But of the white governments 
in the Near East it may be said with- 
out fear of contradiction, that oil will 
hold them there for a while. And it 
will hold them a bit longer because of 
the second problem to which I have al- 
luded.” 

“You mentioned a tough proposi- 
tion, and again a job,” remarked the 
Emperor. ‘“ You are not alluding to 
the climate? ” 

* Not the climate but the people,” 
replied the Chief Scribe. “ Usually 
the problem is described as the awak- 
ening nationalism of the peoples of the 
Near East. There is nationalism in 
Turkey, in Egypt, in Arabia, in 
Mesopotamia, in Judwa, in Persia. 
As the author of our great Anthology 
has remarked, everybody is doing it, 
and some are overdoing it. But for 
myself I prefer to call it not the prob- 
lem of nationalism in the Near East, 
but the problem of the college student 
in the Near East.” 

The Emperor raised a weary finger. 


** Wun-Pen,” he said, “ you are not 
going to add to the perplexities of a 
sufficiently complicated problem by 
dragging in the Younger Genera- 
tion? ” 

“ Majesty,” replied Wun-Pen, 
“your Luminence has but to say No 
and I am silent. But as it happens, 
the Younger Generation is essential to 
the development of my case. The job 
that confronts the Far Westerners in 
the Near East, as in the rest of Asia, 
is not so much to stir up the immobile 
and immemorial East as to keep down 
the restless Oriental undergraduate. 
And they are finding it very hard in- 
deed.” 

The Emperor sighed. 

“We know, we know,” he said 
mournfully. “The students are al- 
ways organizing and démonstrating 
and boycotting and addressing peti- 
tions to the Throne, respectful enough 
in tone, but plainly implying that I 
am not at all on the job when it comes 
to defending the national interest and 
the national honor against foreign 
encroachments. It is disloyal and im- 
pudent, yet in my heart I cannot be 
very angry with them.” 

Wun-Pen clucked his 
sympathy. 


’ 


’ 


tongue in 


China’s Secret 

66 ONSIDER, Majesty,” he said. 

“If you find it so difficult to 
restrain the exuberance of the Peking 
sophomores, who are of your own flesh 
and blood, how much more difficult 
must the Far Westerners find it to con- 
tend with the class of ’24 at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo, of Damascus, of 
Mecca, of Bagdad, and of Angora. 
Reading and writing are terrible forces 
to let loose in the world, Majesty; 
we alone of all the nations knew 
the secret of how to combine edu- 
cation with contentment, and we too 
are now losing the secret. Near 
Asiatic nationalism is today a peril, 
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Rah! Rah! Rah! Confucius! 


as the Far Westerners call it. And 
why? Because, much more formidable 
than the old war cry, ‘Allah’, ‘Allah,’ 
is the new slogan ‘Wah, Wah, Wah, 
Sis, Boom, Bah, Islam, Islam, Islam,” 
or words to that effect. In our own 
land, Anointed One, they are saying 
‘Rah, Rah, Rah, Confucius!’ and the 
hullabaloo has been not without effect. 

“T admit that gladly,” said the Em- 
porer, “ though frequently I find my- 
self wondering, in view of the patriotic 
labors upon which they seem to be so 
continually engaged, when do our 
students find time to pursue their 
studies.” 

“It is in the nature of the college 
student to do everything but study,” 
said the Chief Scribe. ‘ In the happier 
lands of the Far West, where liberty 
exists and the national honor is ade- 
quately safeguarded, the students con- 


centrate on football, rowing, and 


Greck letter fraternities. In the less 
fortunate lands, they go in for revolu- 
tion, either against misgovernment at 
home or oppression from abroad. It 
has been thus, at one time or another, 
in most of the countries of the Far 
West, in the land of the French, of the 
Italics, of the Teutons, of the Rus- 
sians, and of the Decentralized Euro- 
peans formerly under the Hapsburg 
rule. Nowhere and at no time, except 
in the Anglo-Saxon lands, has there 
been the slightest difficulty in inducing 
the undergraduate population to cut 
a class in Analytical Geometry for the 
purpose of manning a barricade. Your 
Majesty is no doubt acquainted with 
the nationalist press of Cairo on the 
Nile? ” 

“Tt is one of the many things that 
T should do and have left undone,” 
said the Emperor humbly. 

* In the course of my daily business 
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I find it necessary to follow up the 
Egyptian press pretty closely,” said 
the Chief Scribe. ‘ And the impres- 
sion I get is distinctly of a long-suf- 
fering people rising up against the 
foreign master. That is to say, the 
great mass of the people do the suffer- 
ing, and the college students do the 
uprising.” 

* In Cairo, you said? ” inquired the 
Emperor. But the Chief Scribe pre- 
tended not to hear. 

“It has never been my good for- 
tune,” he went on, “ to examine a copy 
of the Annual Catalogue of the Uni- 
versity of Cairo. But from what I read 
in the papers it is my impression that 
the study schedule of an Egyptian 
undergraduate would read somewhat 
as follows: 9:15-10, Mass-meeting 
in Chapel to protest against British 
garrison in Suez Canal zone; 10:15- 
11:15, Escorting to railway station 
members of independence delegation 
on its way to London; 11 :20-12, Burn- 
ing in effigy unpopular anti-patriot 
member of Cabinet; 12-12 :45, Lunch; 
12 :45-1:30, Mass meeting and resolu- 
tions of sympathy with affiliated Pan- 
Islam’s clubs at University of Damas- 
cus, University of Bagdad, University 
of Angora and Yemen Tech; 1:30- 
1:45, Biology and Comparative Lit- 
erature; 1:45-3:30, Arrival at railway 
station of visiting delegation of Pan- 
Islamic students from University of 
Allahabad; 3:30-4, Riot in front of 
Prime Minister’s residence; 4-4:25, 
Riot in front of residence of minister 
of finance; 4:30-6, Intensive rioting 
in selected assembly districts; 6-6 :45, 
Supper and incendiary speeches; 7- 
10:30, Demonstration at first per- 
formance of new patriotic drama, with 
free admission to the gallery. From 
this your Majesty will see how baseless 
is the slander which speaks of the 


Young Generation as an idle genera- 
tion.” 

The Emperor once more looked sus- 
piciously at the Chief Scribe. 

“You are sure, oh Wun-Pen,” he 
said, “* that you have read these things 
in your Cairo newspaper? ” 

The Chief Scribe blushed and seru- 
tinized the ceiling decorations closely, 

* How else would it be, Gracious 
One? ” he said. 

“T thought,” said the Emperor, 
“that you might have compiled your 
impressions of contemporary college 
life from the local news items here in 
Peking.” 

The Chief 
ground. 

“Yet, Majesty, you have said it: It 
is not in your heart to blame them.” 

“The blessings of the Pleiades on 
their young souls, no,” said the Em- 
peror. “I was thinking only of how 
hard they are sometimes on our elderly 
nerves.” 

* But how much harder are our 
temperamental undergraduates on the 
nerves of the unwelcome foreigner,” 
said the Chief Scribe. ‘ Let our un- 
dergraduates make the noise of the 
nation, for they are young, and the 
future of the nation belongs to them. 
Is it not a comfort to think, oh Maj- 
esty, that several thousand miles away 
in some Far Western Foreign Office 
the hairs of a Minister are turning 
grey because of half a hundred mem- 
bers of the Younger Generation at the 
University of Cairo or Aleppo? ” 

The Emperor smiled. 

“You agree, Majesty?” said the 
Chief Scribe. 

“JT was thinking, Wun-Pen,” said 
the Son of Heaven, “ that the Govern- 
ments of the white nations are finding 
the Near East much nearer home than 
they suspected.” 


Scribe bowed to the 
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EUROPE’S WILL TO PEACE 
UROPE is slowly developing the will to peace. That is the 
iy conviction that is borne back to America after scores of inter- 
views with people ranging from Cabinet ministers to cab drivers 
and after traveling hundreds of miles in England, France and Ger- 
many, the three countries that are the Three Fates in these critical 
days of stress. Of course Russia is important, in a human way tre- 
mendously so, and so are Italy, Austria and the countries of the Near 
East, but the main piers of the bridge over which Europe must 
travel to safety are England, France and Germany. They are coming 
to understand that the foundation of the bridge must be Peace; and 
despite backsets, temporary or prolonged, they are determined to 
build it. 

Sitting in the Commons when Lloyd George made his report on 
Genoa, one was overwhelmed with the deep yearning for peace that 
was an overtone in all that he said, just as it was in the replies of the 
Opposition, from Asquith, Clynes and Lord Robert Cecil. There was 
something almost pathetic in the emphasis given by everybody to the 
only tangible result at Genoa: an assured truce of eight months with 
Russia. The chief argument for resuming negotiations at The Hague 
was that it held out a hope for peace. 


And it seemed much the same in’ of war, as his one determination was 
France, although the expression of the to give France peace through giving 
desire for peace was in the terms of her her protection. There was no sound 
necessities for security. Listening to of militarism in it and the action of 
Poincaré’s tribute to the Poilu at the France in not occupying the Ruhr on 
unveiling of a monument in Metz, one May 31st and the course she has 
was struck with the fervor of the pero- followed since, would seem to show that 
ration in which the poilu was praised she wants justice in repairing the 
as one who would never reopen the fires destruction of the last war and pro- 
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tection against another one, but that 
she is determined to seek that justice 
by the ways of peace. 

In Germany, the Republic is in a 
desperate struggle for existence, as 
I have tried to describe in an- 
other part of this magazine, but the 
struggle is against the war party of 
Germany and the supporters of the 
present Government are the staunch 
supporters of peace. With that clair- 
voyance which he has often displayed, 
Lloyd George instantly saw the mean- 
ing of this struggle to England and to 
France and he officially declared, the 
day after Dr. Rathenau was murdered, 
that England would welcome Germany 


as a member, immediately, of the 
League of Nations. That was cer- 
tainly an olive branch. It doesn’t 


seem probable—indeed scarcely pos- 
sible—that France can object, for she 
sees, as clearly as England does, that 
Germany must go forward, somehow, 
on liberal lines, if peace is to be se- 
cured, 

And what of America, in these crit- 
ical days? The Government has said 
many times that, before it took any 
further part ©». Europe’s affairs, Eu- 
rope must sh_ ~ the will to peace. If 
Washington has doubts that that will 
exists—it is as strong, in fact, as the 
will to health in an invalid—let it ask 
Ambassadors Harvey, Herrick and 
Houghton or any group of the hun- 
dreds of clear-eyed Americans who 
have been in Europe this summer or 
any of the able American correspon- 
dents, highly trained as observers, and 
the evidence quickly assembled, as a 
result, will be overwhelming. 

In The Hague we found an unmis- 
takable and encouraging sign, little 
heralded or commented on in the press, 
that America is beginning to find her 
way back to Europe, in whose future 
she has such a great human and eco- 
nomic stake. But the sign was in the 
twilight zone of dim and changing 


views that has made our foreign policy 
so hard to understand, either abroad 
or at home. This was the twilight 
sign—at the Economic Conference, in 
session in one part of the Peace Palace, 
we were unrep#esented ; but in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, 
the great tribunal that has just been 
sect up by the League of Nations, sit- 
ting at the same time, in another part 
of the Palace, an American jurist, 
John Bassett Moore, was on the bench 
and the American Secretary of State, 
Charles E. Hughes, had just sent a 
letter, offering the active cooperation 
of this government. This Court, the 
most hopeful fact in the world today, 
may prove to be the chief cornerstone 
in the new home which Civilization is 
trying to build, feebly and fitfully to 
be sure, but still continuously trying 
to build out of the material and spir- 
itual results of the war. 
Hersert S. Hovuston. 





THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 

UR WORLD regards the gath- 

ering at Williamstown’in August 
as one of the most hopeful develop- 
ments in American life. Dr. Harry 
Garfield, the President of Williams 
College, in planning The Institute of 
Politics, and Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
in so generously supporting it, are 
meeting a fundamental need of demo- 
cratic government. The Institute is a 
conscious effort to lay a sound founda- 
tion for enlightened Public Opinion on 
international relations. It is obvious 
that Democracy cannot fulfill its high 
promise unless the citizens can find 
easy access to reliable information on 
Public Affairs. Public Opinion is not 
something which comes down to us 
from the sky—like the rays of the sun 
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—it is something we must build up. 
Unless there is a foundation of fact, 
Government by Public Opinion will 
prove to be a house builded upon the 
sands. 

The Philosophers of Ancient Greece 
believed that a Republic could not 
exist, unless it was small enough 
for all the citizens to know each 
other personally. How is it pos- 
sible to vote intelligently for can- 
didates who are not known? Jefferson 
was influenced by a similar feeling. It 
was more easy to have confidence in 
Democracy when it was dealing with 
intimate things. He did not want to 
have Government overstrained with 
problems about which the common man 
could not be expected to have an in- 
telligent opinion. His ideal of Gov- 
ernment was the Town Meeting. 

In spite of the warnings of these 
theoreticians of Democracy, govern- 
ments have grown tremendous] y—not 
only in population and territory, but 
also in the complexity of the problems 
with which they are forced to deal. 
Today not one citizen in a hundred 
has laid eyes on the Presidential can- 
didates, not one in ten thousand could 
claim to know them. While it is easily 
possible to have a reasoned opinion on 
building a new school or raising the 
salary of the Sheriff, trustworthy in- 
formation on which to base opinions 
about the Panama Toll Controversy, 
the Shantung Railway, or the Situa- 
tion in Palestine cannot be secured 
without forethought and _ organized 
effort. 

The work, which has been thrown 
on the democratic machine has been 
vastly increased since the first speci- 
fications were drawn up. It is a 
problem not unlike that of “ good 
roads.” The amount and weight of 
traffic has grown disquietingly. Many 
roads are going to pieces, because of 
the increased burden of heavy motor- 


trucks. In the old days a gang of 
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men could build a road with axes and 
shovels. To meet our modern needs a 
high degree of engineering skill is 
necessary. 

The increased strain on the machin- 
ery of democracy has been somewhat 
relieved by the great advance in the 
means of communication. If we were 
not personally acquainted with Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Cox before the elec- 
tion, we had at least read telegraphic 
reports of their speeches in the news- 
papers and had become familiar with 
their faces and gestures on the movie 
If we are not so sure of the 
facts about the Liberian Loan as we 
are of the finances of our county, we 
are at least in the way of getting very 
much:more detailed information on the 
subject than Plato or Jefferson would 
have thought possible. 

But in spite of wireless and ampli- 
fying telephones, our service of in- 
formation is still far from adequate 
for the needs of democracy. We are 
not even using the means at our dis- 
posal as thoroughly and as wisely as 
we might. In his recent book, * Pub- 
lic Opinion,” Walter Lipmann gives 
a thought-provoking discussion of 
psychological and technical processes 
by which Public Opinion is formed. 

A growing realization of the im- 
portance of this problem, if popular 
government is to endure, has set many 
people in different circumstances: to 
thinking out methods for the improve- 
ment of our service of information. 
Qur Wor tp, in conjunction with the 
Institute of International Information, 
is seeking to popularize—that is to 
make accessible to the largest pos- 
sible audience—information about our 
neighbors on this planet—to help, as 
Mr. John Finley says, in the “ develop- 
ment of planetary consciousness.” 
The Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town is attacking the same problem 
from a different angle. Not many 
people are able to devote a whole sum- 
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mer month to a stiff course of study 
on International Relations. It invites 
to its membership teachers, publicists, 
government officials—those who are 
most active in influencing the opinions 
of the larger public. It is impossible 
to overstate the value of such an In- 
stitute in building up a well-informed 
Public Opinion on Foreign Affairs. 
We have every hope that the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown will 
become a permanent—as it has already 
asset in our na- 





proved a valuable 
tional life. 

(Ovr Wortp for September will 
contain an article describing more 
comprehensively the and 
achievements of the Institute of Poli- 
tics. ) 


pu rposes 





HUMANITARIAN CONSIDERATIONS 
OST of the Notes which have 
been issued by the Department 
of State in the last year have been 
focused on economic interest. <A 
tabulation of the references to Asia 
Minor in Mr. Hughes’ diplomatic cor- 
respondence would give the impression 
that there was nothing much in that 
part of the world but oil. 

It is a novelty therefore to find a 
reference to * humanitarian ” and non- 
economic problems in the announce- 
ment that our Government had 
cepted an invitation to cooperate with 
European nations in the investigation 
of Turkish atrocities. This departure 
from a strictly profit and loss basis in 
our diplomacy is very worthy of note. 

The limitation of our diplomatic ac- 
tivity to economic subjects had a cer- 
tain advantage in simplicity. In dis- 
cussing Mandates, for instance, the 
last Administration found the compli- 
cations increased by its interest in the 
welfare of the natives. This Adminis- 


ac- 


tration has undoubtedly simplified the 
problem, by disclaiming any concern 
over “ little brown brothers.” By cen- 
tering attention on American commer- 
cial ventures, by answering the famous 
question of Cain in the negative, it 
has avoided complications, 

This dollars and cents diplomacy 
simplified things considerably — so 
long as consistency was maintained, 
But to mix up in the tangled polities 
of the Near East, for “ humanitarian 
considerations ” opens up all sorts of 
possibilities. If we have a legitimate 
interest in the welfare of the Arme- 
nians, why not in that of the French? 

Does this new interest in * humani- 
tarian considerations” indicate a 
change in policy—such as Our Wortp 
has advocated—or is it merely an ex- 
ception to the rule in which the Ad- 
ministration still has faith? 





AMERICAN MISSIONS 
N the day when the announce- 
ment of the Department of State 
about this investigation was published 
in the newspapers, a prominent banker, 
boarding a suburban train, sat down 
beside an equally eminent divine. 

* Well,” said the banker, “I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Over what? ” 
man. 

* Over this note. Some of us bank- 
ers have been trying for a long time 
te persuade the Government to take 
a more active part in European af- 
You peo- 


asked the clergy- 


fairs, but without success. 
ple have succeeded where we failed.” 
* Yes,” the clergyman said, “ I was 
sure the Government would act in this 
matter. I was one of a delegation 
that went down to Washington to tell 
the President what we thought about 
it. The Protestant Churches of 
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America have $60,000,000 and fifty 
years of missionary effort invested in 
‘Asia Minor. We can not allow it all 
to be wiped out.” 

We do not know what consideration, 
or what complex group of considera- 
tions. persuaded the Government to 
change its policy—or to make an ex- 
ception to its rule—and join with Eu- 
ropean nations in a political act in 
which American economic interests are 
not immediately involved. But it is 
generally known that the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the various Mission 
Boards mobilized all the influence at 
their disposal—and it is great—to 
stir the Government into some action 
in the Near East to protect their spir- 
itual interests. 

It may prove to be a case of lock- 
ing the stable door after the horse is 
stolen. The time to act in protection 
of Christian Missions in Asia Minor 
was before massacres and reprisals had 
occurred and had fanned to flame the 
hatred that breeds atrocities and ex- 
aggerated atrocity stories. The pres- 
tige of Christendom has been thrown 
away in the Near East through broken 
pledges, vacilating policies and lack of 
unity among the Christian nations. 

If we are to make an effort to 
safeguard this investment of “ $60,- 
000,000 and fifty years of missionary 
effort,” it is worth a good deal of 
study to get a clear vision of the de- 
velopments which have led up to the 
present chaos. 





STRAITS 
HE narrow waters that separate 


THE 


Europe from Asia—the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles—have 
been a storm center from the earliest 
times of which we have record. Ro- 
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mance tells us that it was the beauty 
of Helen that caused Troy Town to 
burn, but modern historians, more 
matter of fact than Homer, think that 
the Greeks were trying to open up a 
trade route to the Black Sea—the 
fabled land of the Golden Fleece. 
Napoleon in his day believed that the 
nation in control of the Straits would 
rule the world. He did not feel strong 
enough to grab them for France, so 
le formulated the policy of keeping 
the Sick Turk alive to prevent any of 
his rivals from claiming his estate. 
This has been the key to the diplomacy 
of the Near East throughout the nine- 
teenth century. No one of the Great 
Powers felt that they could make good 
a claim to be the heir of the Turk, so 
they tried to postpone his death, in 
the hope that time would improve 
their chances. 

The coming of railroads has tre- 
mendously increased the economic im- 
portance of the territory about the 
Straits. For many years a railroad 
has connected the Turkish Capital 
with Western Europe and the decade 
before the Great War saw a frenzy of 
railroad building—or rather of con- 
cession hunting—in Asia Minor. The 
completion of the Bagdad Railroad 
would have allowed one to go from 
Berlin to Benares with hardly a change 
of cars. The wealth of grain and oil 
from Russia and Rumania came down 
by boat through the Straits and a con- 
tinually growing traffic by rail—at 
right angles to the water route 








crossed them. 

There has never been peace on the 
Straits, except when they have been 
held by a strong power. The Emperor 
Constantine built up a city there 
which was strong enough to enforce 
peace and it became rich beyond de- 
scription. The Turks in their great 
days made their capital on the shores 
of the Bosphorus a trading center 
which surpassed in wealth the mari- 
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time cities of Italy or England or the 
Hanseatic Towns of the Baltic. But 
as the Turk began to weaken, peace 
and prosperity gave way to disorder 
and decay. The worst traditions of 
the Old Diplomacy centered around 
Constantinople. The memoirs that 
tell how Russian, English, French and 
German diplomats intrigued and 
bribed in their struggle for preemi- 
nence would recall the comic operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan—if it were not 
all so ghastly and so vastly tragic. 
Constantinople has been a center 
- from which infection has spread to all 
the neighboring lands. Before the 
War, it was an axiom of diplomacy 
that there would never be peace in the 
Balkans till the Question of the Straits 
settled. There was plenty of 
native talent for trouble among the 
Balkan people, but whenever any 
of them ran out of ammunition, they 
could replenish their cartridge belts at 
one Consulate or another. Russia, 
with her French and English friends, 
on the one side and the Austro-Ger- 
man combination on the other, used 
the little countries of the Balkans as 
pawns in the international chess game 
of moving nearer to Constantinople. 
The same old game was played at 
Paris. For one moment there was a 
little glimmer of hope that a newer 
manner in dealing with International 
Relations might bring peace to this 


vas 


distracted territory. It soon died 
out. The same game is being played 
today. 


It is true that there is considerable 
undeveloped natural wealth in Asia 
Minor. The negotiations are to a 
considerable extent complicated by 
the concession hunters. But still the 
whole situation is dominated by the 
Question of the Straits. Most diplo- 
mats have grown up in the tradition 
of Napoieon—the nation that holds 
the Straits will rule the world. And 
while the various European Govern- 


ments do not object to securing a 
monopolistic control of a copper mine, 
nor a sphere of influence where coal is 
plentiful, nor a mandate over oil wells, 
the dominating consideration in all this 
tangle of Near Eastern diplomacy is 
the hope of edging a little nearer to 
some strategic position which will give 
control of the Straits. 





WE SIDESTEP A HARD JOB 

ONG before the Armistice, Euro- 
pean Liberals, who were trying 
to work out plans for a just and du- 
rable peace, proposed that the United 
States, acting on behalf of the 
Concert of Powers, should take the job 
of controlling the Straits and pacify- 
ing the surrounding country. It was 
not suggested that the Straits be 
* given” us as the spoils of war, but 
rather that we be asked to supplement 
the effort we had made to win the War 
by a continuing effort to win Peace. 
No one, who knew the Near East well 
enough to discuss the subject intelli- 
gently, was under any illusions—the 
job proposed for us would be unremu- 
nerative and desperately difficult. A 
Mandate over Turkey would not be a 
reward for work well done, but an 

arduous task to be completed. 

These informal suggestions were 
based on very clear and firm—if to us 
distasteful—logic. The intensely bit- 
ter strife among the small and inter- 
mixed nationalities and warring re- 
ligious sects could not be overcome, 
except by a strong Power able to use 
force impartially and_ effectively. 
The rivalry of the Great Powers for 
the control of the Straits could not be 
quieted unless a Government was es- 
tablished there, strong enough to resist 
encroachments. None of the Euro- 
pean Powers wanted to see their rivals 
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at Constantinople. If any one of the 
smaller nations were put in control, it 
would be subjected to pressure beyond 
jts power to resist. So those who 
were familiar with the situation and 
who sincerely hoped that an end might 
be put to the century-old intrigues 
and disorders, turned their eyes to 
America. They looked to us not be- 
cause they thought we were more moral 
or more clever, but because of our dis- 
tance and our tradition of aloofness 
from European rivalries. Even if it 
were a faint hope, it was the only 
hope that anyone could see of putting 
an end to the state of affairs that was 
summed up in the Secret Treaties. 

No desire on the part of the Ameri- 
can Delegation at Paris to take on so 
difficult a job was apparent. The un- 
official suggestions were so coldly re- 
ceived that they never became formal 
proposals. (The later suggestion that 
we accept a Mandate over Armenia 
was an emasculated survival of the 
project, which was fore-doomed to 
failure. While the administration of 
all of the former Turkish territory was 
a possibility, the control of a small 
section was doubly difficult.) 

When it became clear in men’s minds 
at Paris that this proposal was “ vi- 
sionary,” the hope of pacifying the 
Near East had to be postponed for a 
few generations. If America was not 
willing to remove the temptation to 
intrigue by taking hold of the job— 
if America was going to wash her 
kands of the affair—the old intrigue 
would surely continue. It did. 

The Treaty of Sevres, which pro- 
fessed to settle the Near Eastern 
Question was considerably worse than 
the Treaty of Berlin, which had tried 
to settle it in 1879. The decisions 
reached at Berlin were observed with 
fair loyalty for thirty years—until 
Austria grabbed Bosnia and Herzo- 
govina in 1909. No one was loyal to 
the Treaty of Sevres for thirty days. 
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Britain, not quite daring to seize the 
Straits herself, backed the Greeks, 
whom they thought they could control. 
The Italians, who hate the Greeks, fur- 
nished arms to Mustapha Kemel Pasha 
to resist the Greeks. The French, for 
a while fought against the Angora Na- 
tionalists and then made a separate 
treaty with them. “ Double-crossing ” 
is altogether too mild a term to de- 
scribe the complicated changes of 
front, which made the diplomacy of 
Christendom resemble so strikingly the 
contortions of the Whirling Dervishes. 
During the war the English made a 
treaty with the Arab leader, Feisal, 
which was in violation of a_ secret 
agreement they had already made with 
the French, then when the French 
found it out and protested, the British 
threw Feisal overboard. Now, having 
urged the Greeks “to save civiliza- 
tion” by attacking the Turks, they 
are leaving them in the air to please 
the Muslims of India. All that can be 
said for recent British diplomacy in 
the Near East is that it is in no way 
worse than that of their “ Allies.” 

The moment it became clear at 
Paris that America would not accept 
the task of trying to bring modern 
diplomacy to the Turkish situation, it 
was certain that the old Nineteenth 
Century tradition would prevail. It 
has not been a diplomacy of peace. 





WHAT TO INVESTIGATE 


HERE seems to be no doubt that 

hideous atrocities have been com- 
mitted by the Turks against the 
Christian communities in the Near 
East. But there seems to be no doubt 
that hideous atrocities have also been 
committed against the Turks by va- 
rious Christian forces. It was a very 
wise step of Mr. Hughes to insist 
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that the proposed investigation shouid 
be broadened to cover not only the 
charges against the Turks, but also 
the charges made by them. 

Mr. Charles R. Crane, one of the 
American Commissioners to investi- 
gate conditions in the Near East in 
1919, found a conciliatory attitude on 
the part of the native Mohammedans 
towards the Western Powers. That 
spirit of conciliation cooled during the 
long period of “ hope deferred,” while 
they were waiting for the fulfillment 
of pledges. It was killed by the news 
of the terms of the Treaty of Sevres, 
which so definitely violated these 
pledges. But active hostilities between 
Mohammedans and Christians did not 
become general, until after the Allied 
Fleets withdrew from Smyrna and 
turned the city over to the Greeks. 
The newspapers published in Arabic 
are full of accounts of the atrocities 
committed by the Greeks at that time. 
The investigation should be dated back 
at least as far as that. If Christendom 
is to enjoy any prestige among the 
heathen, if our kind of civilization is 
to have any reputation for fair play, 
we must be quite as ready to be in- 
vestigated as to investigate. 


CROSS AND CRESCENT 


& has been hard enough to estab- 
lish a spirit of peace in Europe, 
where there is a fairly homogeneous 
religion. The tragic element in all this 
muddling in the Near East is that it 
bids fair to revive the religious wars. 
Nothing would be more disastrous in 
this Twentieth Century than a break 
between the Cross and Crescent. Yet 
that seems to be the present trend. 

By far the greatest portion of what 
was Turkey in Asia was inhabited by 
Muslims. Along the coasts of Asia 
Minor there was a fringe of Greek 
civilization. ‘There was a large body 
of Armenian Christians in the contig- 
uous parts of Russia, Persia and Tur- 


key. ‘There was the Nestorian sect 
and the Christians of the Lebanon 
Mountains. In Jerusalem and _ the 
Holy Land there were all varieties of 
Christians and a certain number of 
Jews. Although this is a fairly long 
list, it is a total very small in compari- 
son with the followers of Mohammed, 

In the days before the War, the 
Muslim world was no more united 
politically than Christendom. All 
Mohammedans worshipped Allah and 
expected to go to the same Heaven, 
but here below they hated each other 
just as cordially as French and Ger- 
man Catholics. The British were able 
to use Indian Mohammedan troops 
and to enlist Arabs against the Turk. 
Today there is greater political unity 
in Asiatic Turkey than there ever was 
under the Sultan. European diplo- 
macy has supported first one and then 
another of the non-Islamic minorities 
—Christian or Jewish—against the 
Muslim majority. The net result has 
been to unify Mohammedan Unrest and 
to give it a tremendous and disquiet- 
ing extension. It has changed “ the 
Pan-Islamic Menace” from a sheer 
bugaboo—a dream of a fevered and 
timid imagination—to a political pos- 
sibility that can not be ignored. 

The Moor of Morocco, the Muslim 
of India, the Shiite of Persia has no 
more reason to turn to the Turkish 
Sultan for religious leadership than 
the Greek of Constantinople, the Lu- 
theran of Sweden, or the Baptist of 
Iowa has to seek inspiration from the 
Pope. Pan-Islam will never be a real- 
ity as a religious movement. There 
has not been enough spirituality 
among the Turkish Caliphs to stir de- 
votional fervor. The only thing 
which may bring the hostile sects and 
jealous nationalities of Islam together 
under one banner is political oppres- 
sion. Fair dealing would prove a sure 
and quick defense against the Menace 
of Pan-Islam. 
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Normally Half of All the Farmer Raises Goes Overseas! 


The Farmers’ Stake Abroad 


The Farmers of this Country are on an Involuntary Strike—Bankruptcy 
Is Threatened Because Nations Thousands of Miles Away 
Cannot Buy—How the Farmer Depends, as Never Before, 
on Europe’s Prosperity 


By Acnes C, 


LAUT 


Viss Laut is herself a practical farmer, and she has made a study of the general 


economic aspects of the farmer’s problem in this couniry. 


Her conclusions that the 


farmer is the worker most affected by the increase or decline of foreign trade are 


based upon her long study. 


The author is a journalist as well as an agriculturisi. 
She has been the correspondent of numerous magazines and newspapers in this coun- 


try and in Europe, and is the author of many books treating, for the most part, of life 


in the open. 
reports. 


RE the Farmers of the United 
A States and Canada interested in 
Europe’s come-back to normal? 
Charitably, of course, we are inter- 
ested, when we feed Russia, and help 
to rehabilitate Palestine, and extend 
the time for repayment of loans that 
are War Debts ; but as a matter of 
interest to our own pocket books and 
daily incomes, can we stand back self- 
sustained and self-sustaining, and let 
Europe stew through her own muss? 
If we do let Europe go her way to 
destruction, will it come back on us, 
so that we shall be no longer self-sus- 
tained and self-contained? 
A hundred years ago, the answer 


The rather startling statistics which she g-ves are taken from official 


would have been simple; for 87 per 
cent. of America’s population gained 
their living direct from land. Europe 
could rock to the panic from the after- 
math of the Napoleonic Wars. What 
was that to us? Our people fed them- 
selves directly from the soil. Currency 
might be inflated, or deflated. The 
American farmer didn’t see enough of 


it to make much difference. The 
banker might worry. The farmer 
didn’t: he built his house from the 


timber on his own place. He clothed 
his family from the wool sheared from 
his own sheep, or the cotton grown on 
a Southern plantation. Beef and pork 
were home grown and home cured. So 
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NOT WORTH THREE 
TONS OF FEED! 
(Left) 

Cattle formerly worth 
$200 a head last yer 


were worth $50 because 
Europe was unable t% 


buy. A herd worth 
$20,000 was sold for 
$2500 


IS THE FARMER IN. 
TERESTED IN FOR. 
EIGN TRADE? 


(Below) 


He is the biggest ex. 
porter of all. Agriculture 
is an international indus. 
try. These hides from 
the Argentine were un- 
loaded on the wharves at 
Vew Orleans by a Japa 
nese steamer 
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were all cereal foods. So were foot 
wear and harness, for the local tanner 
dressed the leather, and the local cob- 
bler came once a year to each home to 
make shoes and harness for the family. 
Dairy products were home made and 
home consumed. The world might 
rock; and the United States could say 
“Let her rock. We’re safe from Eu- 
ropean entanglements. If they like to 
make themselves a spiked shirt of sol- 
diers’ bayonets, let them wear it. We 
won't. Let them worry it out. It’s 
their mess, not ours.” 

All this roughly expresses the eco- 
nomic sentiment of the entire country 
a hundred years ago. Indeed, aston- 
ishing as it may seem, it roughly 
expresses the economic sentiment of a 
great many people to-day. They say, 
“The United States ccnsumes nine- 
tenths of all it produces. Let us 
lessen production all round by 15 per 
cent. to be safe, as was recommended 
by the Agricultural Conference in 
Washington, and stand back from 
European complications, as the Fath- 
ers of the Constitution advised us. 
This propaganda for messing into 
European finance is all a device of the 
international bankers to pull them- 
selves out of a hole. What are inter- 
national bankers to us? Let us stand 
back, look out for ourselves. Safety 
first ; and the international bankers 
may hoist themselves with their own 
bootstraps.” 

The fact ignored in this attitude of 
mind is that the United States to-day 
are not the United States of a hun- 
dred years ago. To-day, only 33 per 
cent. of our population are on the 
land; and 67 per cent. make their liv- 
ing directly or indirectly from trade. 
The local tanner, the local cobbler, the 
local grist mill run by the village 
waterfall have removed far and wide 
to great centralized mills. The textile 
mills are in the South, in Massachu- 
setts, in Rhode Island. The shoe and 


harness industries are in Massachu- 
setts, in New Jersey and in Middle 
Western States. The big flour mills 
are chiefly in Minneapolis and Buffalo. 
The home cured meats are now cured 
in Chicago, and Omaha, and Kansas 
City. The lumber for the home builder 
ccmes from the South, or the Pacific 
Coast. All industry is centralized, 
and machine power—tractor, motor, 
binder, reaper, thresher — has sup- 
planted old hand toil and increased the 
farm output far beyond local con- 
sumption. With only a third of the 
people on the land, we not only feed 
ourselves, but half of the world. We 
not only feed our own mills their sup- 
plies of raw material but feed the mills 
of England, Ireland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and France with sup- 
plies of raw material. 

True, we use 90 per cent. of all we 
produce; but if the 10 per cent. backs 
up unsold, we are in the position of 
the irrigation farmer, when a small 
plug blocks his main water ditch and 
backs up a flood on his fields, that 
drowns out prosperity. Also if Eu- 
rope stops buying from our mills, our 
mills can’t buy all we have to sell to 
them. Then not 10 per cent. backs up 
cn the farmer unsold, but 50 per cent. 
Prices break below cost as they did 
last year, when ten hides could not be 
sold for enough to buy a farmer’s pair 
of top boots; and wool ate its head off 
in storage without buyers, though wool 
suits cost $75 each; and corn and oats 
liad to be burnt as fuel, because their 
price was cheaper than coal. And this 
because Europe was not buying freely. 

In a word, the astounding fact is 
that the farmer supplies in raw or 
manufactured form, over one-half of 
all our exports. He supplies 36 per 
cent. of all material for manufacture. 
He buys over 46 per cent. of all man- 
ufactured goods. When Europe 
slacked buying, the farmer saw half 
his produce on the point of backing up 
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UO 


IT BE SMOKED? 


Tobacco is one of our staples of export. From the fields like this one in Kentucky it is sent 
all over the world. The collapse of Europe’s buying power naturally caused distress among the 
growers of tobacco 


on him. When the home factories 
stopped selling to Europe, the farmer 
saw another 36 per cent. of his selling 
market backing up on him. When the 
employed factory people began cut- 
ting their purchases down to econo- 
mize, wheat slumped in Alberta and 
Montana and Kansas. Milk prices 
fell from a high of 10c. and 9c. a 
quart to 8c. and 4c. in the East, and 
as low as lc. in the West; condensed 
milk could not be sold abroad at any 


price and glutted Eastern ports. 
The prices of dairy cows fell from 
$200 a head to $80 and $50 in a year. 

These are not arguments, they are 
facts that hit every living soul in the 
United States in the face last year, 
whether butcher, or baker, or candle 
stick maker, banker, or destitute 
pioneer store keeper, small farmer, or 
city consumer, who is usually “ the 
goat ” though he does not always rea- 
lize it. Is the farmer interested in 
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SHIPMENT 


Hogsheads of tobacco like these congest the wharves during the harvest season. The home mar- 
ket cannot consume the output. Waste and distress result if there is no market for it on the 
other side of the ocean 


Europe’s come-back? Well, is he? 
He is more than interested. He will be 
ted up in bow knots of bankruptcy 
And the 
farmer in America represents 78 bil- 
lions cash investment in land, build- 
ings, machinery, livestock. This cash 
investment represents three times our 
War Debt, almost eleven times all the 
money invested in oil in America, about 
nine times all the money invested in 


railroads, about nine times all the 


til] Europe does come back. 


money invested in street cars and 
allied utilities. In 1919, the farmer 
turned out 23 billions of consumable 
goods. He provided half the export 
trade, over a third of all that fac- 
tories use and he bought more than 
two-fifths of all that factories sell. In 
1920, the farmers held in loans and 
credits from the banks almost 4 bil- 
lions—a bigger sum than our largest 
gold reserve. 

Look back over that list for a mo- 
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WHERE COTTON GROWS 


Frequently this country supplies 60% of all the cotton used by the world. 


During 1920 and 


1921 foreign purchases of cotton fell off three quarters of a billion pounds. This affected every 
southern state from Georgia to Texas 


ment. Is there a single line of life in 
the country unhurt, when the farmer 
is hurt? When prices slumped for 
farmers in the West last year, schools 
had to be closed because the farmers 
could not pay taxes. Doctors could 
not collect their Clergymen 
could not be paid; and in the wheat 
areas from Montana and the Dakotas 
tc ‘Oklahoma, there failures 
among little local banks at the rate of 
two a day for a hundred days—this 
outside North Dakota’s Non-Partisan 
League ventures. 

I recall a couple of years before the 
War I was the guest of one of the 
great sheep kings of the Southwest. 
The opening of Panama had created a 
new interest in the American Merchant 
Marine, which at that time, as far as 
foreign trade concerned, had 
dwindled to carrying less than 8 per 


fees. 


were 


was 


cent. of American commerce. I asked 
the Sheep King if he was interested in 
the expansion of America’s foreign 
trade. 

He answered like a bomb: * No, I 
am not. I’m against this tangling up 
in foreign trade. Let the foreign 
nations be our carriers and _ hewers. 
We'll pay them for their service; but 
let us remain a great nation to our- 
selves and by ourselves.” 

When the War came, that man’s 
wool sold for from 56c. to 75c. It 
used to sell at 18c. When Europe 
suddenly stopped buying, he had ex- 
panded his ranches and _ herds, and 
could not sell his wool at any price. 
Only the banks saved him from having 
his entire life work and life savings 
swept away. 

The day the War broke out, 4 
Chicago packer, who began life as 4 
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partner of Armour, was a visitor in 
my home. He had made a fortune in 
pork and wheat. 

* Do you think America should mix 
in with Europe financially? ” I asked. 

‘J do not,” he said. ‘* Let us mind 
our own business and keep to our- 
selves ! 

He died during the War. What 
would he say today, I wonder, if he 
pondered the figures? When Europe 
stopped buying in 1921, exports of 
beef fell from nearly 90,000,000 
pounds in 1920 to 10,500,000 pounds 
in 1921, canned beef from 24 million 
pounds to 6,000,000 pounds; and 
prices to the farmer from $70 and $50 
to $8 and $1? 

Before the War, the great obstacle 
to the restoration of the Merchant 
Marine was the indifference of the 
Senators and Congressmen from the 
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farm constituencies of the Middle 
West. When the subject came up, 
there would not be a quorum in the 
House. I recall one case where the 
Senate dwindled to nine members in 
the seats, the House to six. 

That is changed now. At the Agri- 
cultural Conference, the farmers went 
on record unanimously as_ believing 
that foremost among the remedies for 
the paralysis of agriculture were: (1) 
resumption of foreign trade, (2) re- 
funding of War Debts, (3) the build- 
ing up of an American Merchant 
Marine; and (4) most astounding of 
all, if necessary, a ship subsidy, which 
last had formerly been anathema to all 
sons of the soil. 

One has only to take a quick glance 
at the basic farm products to see 
where the farmer stands on Europe's 
come-back. 
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WHERE COTTON GOES 


An interesting picture taken inside one of the warehouses in Ghent, Belgium. Thousands of 
pounds of American cotton are stacked waiting distribution. The cotton growers are as de- 


pendent on these distant buyers as they are on the buyers in New Jersey 
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WHEAT 


On one of the great wheat fields in central 

California. The drivers of this picturesque 

machine will feel the pinch so long as Europe 
cannot buy 


Cotton first. Often America sup- 
plies 60 per cent. of the foreign world’s 
cotton needs. Always, she supplies at 
least half of the foreign world’s needs. 
That touches every Southern State 
from Georgia to Texas. Cotton ex- 
ports fell off three-quarters of a bil- 
lion pounds between 1920 and 1921. 
Of the exports of cotton, one-third 
usually goes to English mills, two- 


mills. 


thirds to continental What 
caused the falling off in exports? 
Paralysis of Europe’s buying power, 
If Europe were buying all the cotton 
she needs for her mills now closed, the 
South would be humming with the 
prosperity of War prices for cotton. 

Take grains next. Before the War 
—as you will find if you will read the 
Agricultural Reports from 1908 to 
1913—Europe required 500,000,000 
bushels of outside wheat. Russia was 
the great supply granary for Ger- 
niany. Russia is off the map. So is 
Roumania for a year; for she has just 
placed an embargo on all exports of 
wheat to ensure food enough for her- 
self. Argentina, India and Australia 
have never supplied more than half 
this shortage. Cut off this avenue of 
foreign sales for wheat by the par- 
alysis of Europe’s buying power, and 
you cramp the prosperity of every 
wheat area from Texas and California 
to Manitoba and Alberta. After the 
slump of exchange in July and August, 
farmers in the far West were receiv- 
ing 80c. to 60c. for their wheat. As 
exchange improved, wheat went out a 
hundred and seventy million more 
bushels than the preceding year; and 
the price went up to the farmer from 
G60c. and 80c. to $1.40. Unfortunately 
the most of the wheat had already 
been sold by the hard pressed farmers; 
so that the benefit went to the pocket 
of the speculator, but the fact of im- 
proved European conditions sending 
the price up 40c. a bushel proves that 
the farmer is interested in Europe’s 
come-back. While Europe was lit- 
erally starving to death for plain old 
fashioned oat meal in the winter of 
1921-22, oats were selling from Win- 
nipeg to Peace River, and St. Paul to 
Montana at from 32c. to 18c. Why? 
Paralysis of Europe’s buying power. 
Oat exports had fallen off as between 
1921 and 1920 nearly 30,000,000 
bushels, as between 1921 and 1918, 
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92,000,000 bushels; and the difference 
ty the farmer was as from 18c. and 
28c. a bushel and 60c. and $1.25. Is 
the oat farmer interested in Europe’s 
come-back? 

Take meat products next. The 
total falling off in exports of meat 
products of all kinds—beef, oleo, 
bacon, ham—as between 1921 and 
1920 was 400 million pounds; as be- 
tween 1920 and 1919, a billion and a 
half pounds; and cattle values fell 
from $50 and $90 net to the farmer to 
$3 and $1—less than the feed for five 
days. Why? 
buying power. 

Take dairy products next. Exports 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk 
fell off from 2,643 million pounds in 


Paralysis of Europe’s 
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1919 to 330 million pounds in 1921— 
nearly seven-eighths; and values of 
dairy cattle fell from $200 and $150 
to $80 and $50. Said one of the best 
dairy farmers in the East to me: “I 
never dropped so much money so sud- 
denly without cause in all my life. 
Two years ago my herd cost me $20,- 
000. I’ve just sold it by auction for 
$2,500; and that loss takes no account 
of labor and feed. The funny thing 
was—my herd produced as much as 
ever; but milk returns went down from 
8c. and 9c. to 8c. and l1c.; and the 
value was no longer in the herd.” 
Why? Paralysis of Europe’s buying 
power. 

Hides have been burned in the West 
this year from Alberta to New Mexico 
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ON ITS WAY TO EUROPE 


Wheat from many American fields ready for the journey overseas. Improved European con- 
ditions sent wheat up 40 cents a bushel 
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EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF WHOLE MILK 






























BuTTER | CHEESE | *CONDENSED MILK 
vor Imports | Exports Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds | Pounds Pounds 
June 30, 1913 50,556,807 458,508,440 36,869,685 
June 30, 1914 85,890,653 698,920 3,144,991 
June 30, 1915 ewer en 72,657,890 | Tar 9,305,598 
Tune 30, 1916 oer: ae 0llltti(‘(‘<éié OR 129,737,640 ; ; 353,5 
June 30, 1917 | 552,596,064 | ......... 513,641,470 aie) 599,2 
June 30, 1918 | coccccee | 668,816,790 1,249,5. 
Dec. 31, 1919 | { ant } 28,275,17 Jas ; 2,089,180,437 
Dec. 31, 1920 | 419,295,177 | ne 2,975,940 968,305,505 
Dec. 31, 1921... | 221,476,671 pT ee eee eee | 702,642,882 








The fiscal year was changed to December 31, in 1919. 


* Including evaporated. 


TOTAL BALANCE OF BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK 
(In terms of whole milk) 





Imports Exports 





June 30, 1913 
June 30, 1914 
June 30, 1915 
June 30, 1916 
June 30, 1917 
June 30, 1918 
Dec. 31, 1919 
Dee. 31, 1920 
Dec. 31, 1921 


BALANCE OF TRADE IN DAIRY PRODUCTS, 1913-1921 


Pounds 
371,081,948 
702 444,633 





Pounds 


1,665,542,926 
1,929,605,344 
2,643 ,235,064 
551,986,268 
530,281,981 





This chart was plotted from the difference of imports and exports, and includes butter, cheese 


and condensed milk only. 


The chart expresses these differences in terms of whole milk, assum- 


ing that 1 pound of butter equals 21 pounds of milk; 1 pound of cheese equals 10 pounds of 


milk, and 1 pound of condensed milk equals 


» pounds of milk. The figures are from the 


Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


because they could not be sold. Wool 
is eating its head off in storage and 
interest charges; and the values of 
lambs and sheep have fallen from half 
to two-thirds. 

In 1921—as brought out in the 
Agricultural Conference—only 10 per 
cent. of the farmers paid costs of oper- 
ation; and their returns were only 3 
per cent. on the outlay. Farm earn- 
ings in 1920-21 represented between 
$416 and $460 a family for each 
working farmer—less than any wage 
in the union scale of labor. 

With over 78 billions invested in the 
farm plant of the United States, and 
the farm values cut from 60 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. by the paralysis of Eu- 
rcpe’s buying power, does one need to 
ask, Is the farmer interested in Eu- 
rope’s come-back? 

It isn’t a manufacturing problem; 
and it isn’t an international banking 








problem. It is a problem on which 
the very financial existence of America 
depends. The farmer can’t go back 
to the day when he was his own 
weaver, his own cobbler, his own har- 
ness maker, his own miller. His manu- 
facturing plants have moved away 
from him. The wheels have to be set 
going so all he produces can go out to 
these buying plants, whether in Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria or Russia. 
It is that, or ruin; for as one of the 
members of the Agricultural Confer- 
ence said— The farmers are on 
strike. It isn’t a voluntary strike. It 
is caused by a wrecked foreign mar- 
ket; and we advocate everything that 
can put that market back on its feet 
cancel- 


—yes, refunding of debts, 
lation, League of Nations, Genoa 
Conference, ship subsidy, any old 


thing that will salvage us from total 
wreck.” 














The Rush tor Turkey’s Riches 


European Rivalries Have Blocked the Realization of the Secret War 
Agreements in Asia Minor—America Is Now Realizing the 
Need of Taking a Part in Near Eastern Affairs 


By ALFRED 


ae 


DENNIS 


A special section of maps prepared by Col. Lawrence Martin of Washington, D. C., will be 
found following this article, with notes by the author on the points illustrated 


Dr. Dennis, until recently Professor of English history at the University of Wis- 


consin, has devoted much of his life to the study of international questions. 


He was 


born in Syria, was educated at Princeton, Harvard and Columbia, sandwiching much 


foreign observation in with his researches. 


He lectured at Bowdoin and at the 


University of Chicago; was a Captain on the General Staff during the war; ond 


served in the American Embassy in London. 


At present he conducts a Round Table 


on “Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia” at the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 


N the Near East economics and 
| politics are two sides of the same 
coin. In spite of wars and rumors 

of wars a new stage has been reached 
in the history of the Eastern question 
as projects for the commercial de- 
velopment of the old Turkish Empire 
become more definite. In the midst of 
international rivalries and of con- 
tinued domestic disturbance the strug- 
gle for business concessions has begun 


in regions where once ruled King 
Croesus of legendary wealth. Euro- 


pean governments have been negotia- 
ting economic treaties with Turkish 
authorities American 
scouts are looking for fresh trade and 


and business 
adventuring for new investment oppor- 
tunities in Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Such economic exploration has to 
face the ancient tangle of race hatreds 
and religious intolerance in the blood- 
soaked politics of the Near East; and 
war always remains as the close al- 
ternative to diplomacy. We cannot 
forget deportations and massacres. 
Relief workers, teachers, missionaries, 
end doctors still have their necessary 
work to do. President Harding when 
he was still a Senator, on May 13, 





1920, introduced a resolution propos- 
ing that, in order to protect the lives 
and property of American citizens, 
President Wilson should be requested 
to send a warship to Batum and to 
land marines. This was passed in view 
of American interest in the indepen- 
dence of Armenia and because of the 
“deplorable conditions of insecurity, 
starvation and misery now prevalent in 
Armenia.” 

Two years passed; we did nothing; 
and even 
At last, in the note of June 3 of Secre- 
tary Hughes, the United States agreed 
to join the Allies in an investigation 
of alleged atrocities by both Turks 
and Greeks. This belated effort may 
indirectly lead to 
least it is a sort of recognition of the 
moral interest of the United States in 
the Near East. That the Turks ob- 
ject to the investigation is certainly a 


conditions now are worse. 


improvement; at 


mistake on their part. 

Disorder and torment have 
strained the development of Turkey. 
Yet underlying the whole Eastern 
problem is the economic geography of 
Asia Minor and its border lands— 
regions of undeveloped wealth, of great 
importance in the commercial as well 


re- 
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THE SUBLIME PORTE 


One of the characteristic gates in Constantinople. 


The ancient city, despite the political feuds 


which have raged about it for years, remains pretty much unchanged in appearance 


as in the political and military strat- 
egy of the world. (See Map, p. 54.) 
Today the European foreign offices 
are trying to work out a fresh political 
settlement in the Near East by revis- 
ing the peace treaty of Sévres and by 
urging both Greek and Ottoman to 
cnd their long struggle. Such efforts 
and the various plans and futile trea- 


ties which preceded them have a clearer 
meaning, if to the ordinary politics of 
the problem we add the business as- 
pects. 

The World War, which is barely 
ended in the Near Fast, did not ruin 
Turkey, for a large part of the wealth 
of that Empire is still underground or 
undeveloped. It is, therefore, only 
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natural that various governments 
should still look to Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia to help pay the costs of 


the war. 
A Loser Either Way 


URKEY was marked for plunder 

or partition in 1914, for it was 
clear at the start of the war that, 
whether the Central Powers or the 
Allies were to win, Turkey was sched- 
uled to “pay the freight.” Either the 
territories of the Sultan were to be- 
come practically a German satrapy, an 
Asiatic protectorate of Berlin, or they 
were to be divided for economic exploi- 
tation in accordance with successive 
secret treaties among the Allies. These 
ideas continue in modified form‘even in 
1922, and the Allies are still trying to 
find dividends on their common ven- 
tures in the East. 

Meanwhile it is time to inquire more 
exactly into the connection of eco- 
nomics and these political and mili- 
tary agreements of the last seven 
years. First come the unpublished 
agreements between England and Ger- 
many which had been negotiated in 
June, 1914, to remove causes of fric- 
tion between the two powers in the 
Near East. (See Map No. 2.) Had 
these treaties, which included French 
and Turkish interests, been signed, it 
is possible that they might have 
averted the outbreak of war in August. 
In particular one of these treaties, by 
friendly cooperation between England 
and Germany, was to end disputes as 
to the completion and control of .the 
trunk line known popularly as_ the 
Bagdad Railway. 

Related to this agreement as to 
transportation was the plan for joint 
development of the oil resources of the 
eld Turkish Empire by the Turkish 
Petroleum Company in which British, 
Dutch, and German interests were 
represented. The validity of a con- 
cession for this company, which ante- 
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dates the war, figures today in dis- 
putes and negotiations for develop- 
ment of oil fields in various parts of 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, though 
the German interest in the Turkish 
Petroleum Company may now pass to 


France. An American interest (the 
Chester concession) claims another, 
and possibly conflicting, pre-war con- 
cession; this also involves both rail- 
way and mineral rights. However, 
these earlier plans did not prevent the 
war, though they indicate the impor- 
tance of the transportation problem 
in Turkey on the very eve of that 
struggle. 

A series of secret treaties among the 
Allies followed the outbreak of the 
war. These were much: more exten- 
sive in scope than the pre-war agree- 
ments, for their provisions allotted 
the most important productive regions 
of the Near East as the spoils of an 
eventual vistory, in spheres of influence 
or actual possessions, to Russia, 
France, England or Italy. (See Map 
No. 3.) These secret treaties made 
trouble enough at Paris in 1919 when 
President Wilson found, in spite of 
Allied acceptance of his declaration 
for open diplomacy, that the Allies 
still felt themselves bound by the 
secret diplomacy of the war. During 
that struggle the appetite for Turkish 
territory had stealthily grown. Had 
all these paper boundaries, laid down 
in the secret treaties, stood the test of 
peace, Turkey certainly would have 
materially helped to pay the cost of 
the war. 


The Secret Treaties 


ITHERTO the secret treaties 

have been interpreted chiefly in 
terms of political power and prestige, 
of military and naval advantage. They 
have, however, an economic aspect po- 
tentially equal in importance. In spite 
of their part failure, many of their 
provisions cast light on the present 
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OLD TURKEY 


Above is a view of the 
picturesque citadel, fe 
miliar to most travelers 
in Turkey. It would be 
of little use as a protec. 
tion against the modern 
engines of* warfare, but 
suggests how the water 
could be swept by the 
guns of the town if the 
fortifications were mod 
ernized 


THE BOSPHORUS 


An exceptionally good 
view of the Bosphorus, 
showing why it has been 
the cause of so m 

trouble. The ships ae 
able to come into the 
heart of the city, and the 
city itself is built down 
to the water’s edge on 

both sides 
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situation and help to explain contro- 
versies in the struggle for concessions 
and for the development of Asia 
Minor and of mandated regions in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine. 


Russia’s Coveted Outlet 


RECALL the conversation of Eng- 
lishmen in London in September, 
1914, two months before Turkey en- 
tered the war, and their alarm as to 
the probable claim of Russia to Con- 
stantinople. They feared the effect of 
possible interference with the holy 
places of Islam and closely forecast the 
effect on Mohammedan opinionin India 
should the Allies adopt an aggressive 
policy toward Turkey. The situation 
they then feared is shown in the pres- 
ent turmoil in India as the result of 
Allied diplomacy in the Near East. 
Less than six months after these con- 
versations the first of the secret agree- 
ments among the Allies was made, and 
in March, 1915, Russia was promised 
Constantinople, the Straits, and other 
Turkish territory. By an agreement 
of 1916 she was also to receive an area 
of over 45,000 square miles in north- 
eastern Asia Minor, extending as far 
south as Jezire-Ibn-Omar on the upper 
Tigris. What did these great acquisi- 
tions involve? 

As shown on the map (No. 3) the 
possession of Constantinople and near- 
by territories and islands gave Russia 
an unhampered outlet for all her Black 
Sea commerce. In control of the 
bridgehead of Asia Minor, she could 
command the European connections 
of the Anatolian and Bagdad Rail- 
ways as well as the richest commercial 
center in Turkey. In the northeast 
she gained the port of Trebizond and 
in Armenia and Kurdistan undevel- 
cped deposits of iron, coal, copper and 
oil. American public opinion did not 
consider the possible wealth of Ar- 
menia when we decided against the 
acceptance of a mandate for this very 


region. At Arghana Maden is one of 
the richest copper mines in the world 
and the entire country contains great 
stores of mineral wealth which have not 
been developed with modern appli- 
ances. ‘These Russian allotments were 
discarded with the withdrawal of 
Russia from the war and the future of 
both Constantinople and Armenia 
remains a subject of negotiation. 

Other secret treaties also assigned 
to France a large zone of influence 
which was in accord with her historical 
aspirations in the Levant. The final 
boundaries of French control were not 
cetermined till later, but even today, 
in one way or another, France has 
secured an economic area of great 
value. By the secret treaties as first 
drawn her share included one of the 
richest agricultural regions of the 
Near East. Tobacco, cotton, silk, 
wool, and goat’s hair are staple pro- 
ducts. In addition copper and iron 
are to be found both near the coast 
and in the interior, while the oil fields 
near Mosul are regarded as a great 
prize. The long littoral of Cilicia and 
Syria provided ports which with im- 
provements could take care of an in- 
creasing commerce. 

Great Britain’s gains were both 
direct and indirect. At the head of 
the Persian Gulf a definite British zone 
was marked out, and on the Mediter- 
ranean she was to receive the ports of 
Acre and Haifa. Furthermore, by the 
establishment of a friendly Arabian 
State or Confederation in the interior, 
British influence was to extend over a 
vast area which with irrigation could 
produce cotton and other crops. 
There were also the undeveloped oil 
fields of the lower Tigris and of the 
Euphrates. 


Italy’s Claim 


TALY entered the war in the spring 
of 1915; by the Pact of London 
she had successfully staked her claims 
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ATHENS 


A curious blend of ancient and modern. In the background is the Acropolis, the seat of Greece's 
ancient power. It looks down upon a modern city, torn with strife, which is seeking to regain 
for Greece her place in the sun 


in southern Asia Minor. The secret 
treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne in 
1917 increased these promised gains, 
Together these treaties provided a re- 
markable variety of economic inter- 
ests. Coal and iron deposits, emery, 
chrome, mercury, and borax all lie 
“airly near the coast. Sheep, goats, 
tobacco, and cotton are all found in a 
region which only needs peace and 
agricultural methods to increase its 
value greatly. In particular, however, 


the ports and commerce of Smyrna, 
Adalia, and the coastal islands were of 
marked importance. Such were the 
general if somewhat complicated eco- 
nomic provisions of the secret treaties. 

However, the peace negotiations of 
1919-1920 involved many important 
changes. Russia had dropped out of 
immediate calculation; Turkey had 
been overwhelmingly defeated ; and the 
Allies were in entire command of the 
situation. But Greece had made a be- 
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lated entry into the strugg.e. Under 
the skillful diplomacy of Venizelos, her 
claims rapidly mounted till the secret 
treatics had to be revised in her in- 
terest. Thus the entire situation was 
further modified in the peace treaty of 
Sévres, signed in August, 1920. Many 
greeted that treaty as marking the 
real end of the Ottoman Empire. 
Claims staked out by the secret trea- 
ties were again defined; and taken in 
connection with the military and finan- 
cial sections of the new treaty the 
Turkey of 1914 became a great joint 
concession for the chief Allied Powers 
and Gr ece, 

To the treaty of Sévres the United 
States refused to be a party, as we had 
never been at war with Turkey. We 
were repeatedly urged to share in the 
responsibilities of administrations in 
the Near East, but, though we had 
serious moral and material interests in 
that region, we refused to do anything 
officially except to give advice and 
express opinions. We have kept up 
the Near East Relief work and by 
private charity endeavored to alleviate 
the results of conditions toward whose 


prevention or termination we have 
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The Piraeus—the Port of Athens 
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unul recently refused to contribute. 
Certainly we lightly and almost cynic- 
ally tried to toss away both great 
responsibilities and remarkable oppor- 
tunities. What the future may hold 
in store is not clear. 

The treaty of Sévres (see Map 
P. 58) taken in connection with the tri- 
partite agreement of August, 1920, be- 
ween Great Britain, France and Italy, 


-is already subject to radical revision. 


None of the signatories ever ratified 
it; and the last two years’ have wit- 
nessed the failure of the Allies: to. en- 
force its provisions. The result has 
been chaos and war in the Near East, 
whicl have exerted an indirect disturb- 
ing influence in far distant regions. 
The failure of the treaty can be seen 
in the terms of its revision as proposed 
by the Allies at Paris last March.and 
in the difficulty of securing a peaceful 
acceptance by the parties concerned 
of even these revised terms. 

Foremost in the treaty was the gain 
proposed for Greece in Europe; this 
was at the expense of both Bulgaria 
and Turkey, while in Asia most of the 
Italian’zone of influence, added by the 
special secret treaty of 1917, was 
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placed at least temporaruy in Greek 
hands. Thus Smyrna and many of 
the Aegean Islands also fell to Greece. 
The result was that one of the richest 
and most diversified areas in Asia 
Minor was removed from Turkish con- 
trol. At Constantinople the Sultan 
was to continue practically subject to 
the Allies, who thus internationalized 
the region which had been originally 
promised to the government of the 
Czar. 
to a new regime, for a new Armenia 
recognized as an_ independent 
state, though her future government 
and guardianship were left uncertain. 
Kurdistan was also placed in an inde- 
terminate position. 

There remained the Italian, French, 
and British zones of economic influence 
were redrawn by 


Armenia also was to be subject 


was 


whose boundaries 
private agreement and bargain; and 
mandates, to be granted by the League 
ef Nations, were given to France for 
Syria and to Great Britain for Meso- 
potamia. Palestine appeared again 
as a Jewish national home with Great 
ritainas the mandatory power. France 
gave up the Mosul region in consider- 
ation of a special Anglo-French bar- 
gain as to a share in.oil resources. The 
result was: that strictly Turkish terri- 
tory in Asia Minor was restricted to 
the most barren and mountainous 
region of central and northern Ana- 
tolia. Even there, as in Constanti- 
nople, an Inter-Allied Financial Com- 
mission was to limit the authority of 
the Sultan. Seven ports were marked 
as ports of International Concern; and 
Turkish military forces were reduced 
practically to a body of local police. 
Thus in one way or another the eco- 
nomic as well as the political and mili- 
tary direction of the Ottoman Empire 
passed under foreign control. 


Nationalism Again 


HE result -was the secret revival 
of Turkish Nationalism till, un- 


der the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, a revolutionary patriotic army 
was gathered in Anatolia and the rem- 
nants of the former Turkish Parlia- 
ment appeared to resist the enforce- 
ment of the treaty of Sévres. The 
Greeks, who had landed sword in hand 
at Smyrna, were soon attacked ; mass- 
acre and devastation swept away the 
new Armenian authority; and soon 
both the English in Mesopotamia: and 
the French in Cilicia had to fight for 
their newly acquired positions. In 
short, while the Sultan was a prisoner 
at Constantinople, Kemal and the Tur- 
kish Nationalists blocked the Allies in 
the field. The financial support given 
to the Greeks by England was not 
enough to carry the day, for none of 
the Allies were able or willing to risk 
another war in the interior of Asia 
Minor. 


What France Got 


Y the end of 1921 the French were 
eager to make terms with Kemal 

in order to win a chance for enjoyment 
of their economic opportunities. The 
result was a separate treaty with 
Kemal’s government at Angora last 
October. An important strip of 
northern Syria was given up to. Kemal; 
but in return the control of a stretch 
of the Bagdad Railway was left in 
French hands. Kemal also promised 
economic concessions, and in order to 
secure peace, to gain rich mines in the 
interior, and the chance to train Tur- 
kish gendarmerie, the French drove a 
coach and four through the principles 
and provisions of the treaty of Sevres. 
The Italians tried to do much the 
same sort of thing; but were checked 
last November by the anger of the 
British, which broke loose against the 
French during the Washington Con- 
ference, and by the fact that they 
could not get the economic terms that 
they had hoped from Kemal. Later 
the Italians‘negotiated a separate eco- 
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nomic treaty with the Turks at Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile the clamor in 
India against the British share in the 
punitive terms forced on the Sultan by 
the treaty of Sevres showed that Mo- 
hammedan opinion within the British 
Empire was on the side of Kemal. 

As a result the Eastern Question 
uas once more to the front; for the 
Greeks could make no headway with- 
out Allied support and the government 
at Athens reluctantly consented to the 
revision of the treaty of Sévres. So 
terms were offered to Kemal and to the 
Sultan which undid many of the set- 
tlements so carefully planned since 
1914. (See Map No. 5.) Once more 
the Turk had worn down the opposi- 
tion of Christian Europe; its unity 
against the massacres of Armenians 
crumpled before the prospect of con- 
tinued Turkish 
Minor; and international jealousies 
and separate national greed under- 
mined the Allied position. Indeed the 
Angora government stood out for even 
better terms. The leaders of the 
Greek army in Asia Minor also made 
preparations to ignore their govern- 
ment at Athens and perchance to copy 
d@’Annunzio and to turn Smyrna into 
asecond Fiume. Thus even the armis- 
tice proposed by the Allies last March 
is threatened. 

Meanwhile the economic importance 


resistance in Asia 
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of Asia Minor has come home in a new 
way to Europe and to Americans in 


the Orient. For the sake of possible 
trade, the French and the Italians are 
seeking terms; in Mesopotamia the oil 
concessions which the British are 
eager to develop wait for peace; and 
the Turks are ready to welcome for- 
eign capital on terms which will assist 
their struggle for continued national 
existence. 

In this uncertain condition the Ar- 
menians are almost forgotten. The 
legend of the wealth of King Croesus 
has overtaken lands that still drip with 
the blood of massacres. The Eastern 
Question is becoming a 
problem. 

Furthermore, the essential element 
of right emerges. This Secretary 
Hughes recognized in his recent note. 
Alongside of the interest of all the 
world in the development of the Near 
East is the historical interest of the 
United States in the welfare of the 
native population, in the protection of 
American citizens, and in the promo- 
tion of peace and order. 

We now propose to study actual 
conditions in Anatolia “ in order that 
the United States may determine its 
future policy in relation to the authori- 
ties concerned.” What that policy 
may be is of both moral and material 
importance. to Americans. 
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Economic resources outside former Turkish Empire not shown. 
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Turkey’s Story Told In Maps 


The Struggle of the Nations to Exploit the Economic Wealth of Asia 
Minor Shown in Maps Prepared by Col. Lawrence Martin of Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Explanations by A.L.P. Dennis 


( RKEY, before the World War, 
T with 1,710,224 square miles and 

21,273,900 inhabitants, 
about as large as Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and Idaho combined. This, of 
include Arabia. It 
was states in 
climate and topography, but contained 
six and one-half times as many inhab- 


was 


course, does not 


similar to these seven 


itants—peoples of varied and antag- 
onistic races and religions. 
The Ottoman Empire, including 


Syria and Palestine, comprised a deep 
border of agricultural, grazing, and 
forest land, the southeastern Syrian- 
Mesopotamian desert with oases, the 
central Anatolian barren region, in- 
cluding, as the map the 
“Salt Desert ” and Tuz Gol, a body 
of water like Great Salt Lake, and 
the eastern mountainous and largely 
desert regions of Armenia and Kur- 
valley mountain- 


shows, 


distan, with and 
basin oases. 

Improved land, in Asiatic Turkey 
covered a 25 per cent. greater 
acreage than in the seven American 
states listed above. This turbulent 
region supplied foodstuffs for nearly 


alone, 


seven times as many people as does our 
block of peaceable, well-governed 
Rocky Mountain and Great Basin 
states between Mexico, Canada, Kan- 
sas, and California. 

The cotton of Cilicia and Mesopo- 
the tobacco of Latakia and 
Samsun, the wool and silk of Anatolia, 
and other products of the soil, also 


tamia,. 


are important. 


or 


Turkey had harbors on the Black 
Sea, the Straits, the Mediterranean, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

Rich mines throughout the region 
were largely undeveloped. Turkey 
annually produced nearly ten million 
dollars worth of minerals, about one- 
fifth as much as the mineral products 
of Colorado. The Ottoman Empire 
supplied nearly 8 per cent. of the 
world’s chrome ore, of which the 
United States, which produces none, 
uses 88 per cent of all mined in the 
world, importing some of it from Tur- 
key. We also bought a third of a 
inillion dollars worth of emery each 
year from Turkey. Anatolia pro- 
duced almost 3 per cent. of the world’s 
supply of mercury, and also mined 
coal, petroleum, asphalt, iron, copper, 
lead, zine, gold, silver, arsenic, anti- 
mony, magnesite, meerschaum, kaolin, 
borax, and salt. This was in spite of 
mining methods more antiquated than 
those of Mexico, and of an almost en- 
tire absence of developed fuel for 
smelting, timber for mine props, and 
of transportation facilities. Adequate 
mining laws were absent. Bribery, 
robbery, and risk of life and limb were 
the rule. 

The petroleum prospects of Ar- 
menia may turn out to be nearly as 
valuable as the oil fields of Baku in 
Azarbaidjan, of Iraq (Mesopotamia), 
or of Persia. 

The surface of the mineral wealth 
of Asia Minor been merely 
scratched. <A true estimate of it re- 
mains for the future. 


has 


or 
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In the XVI Century the Ottoman Empire had included all the Balkans. In 1683 the Turks 
had even besieged Vienna; but in 1912 they had with difficulty retained Constantinople. The 
war with Italy in 1911 had taken away their last African possessions, and the two Balkan wars 
of 1912 and 1913 left them only a foothold in Europe. At Constantinople the European am- 
bassadors fought each other for opportunity to control. Turkish policy and to profit by the un- 
developed resources of Asia Minor. The Germans had secured special advantages and were 
reorganizing the Turkish army. This the Russians especially resented, as they dreaded the ex 
tension of a corridor of German influence from Berlin to the boundaries of northern Persia. 
The British in 1914, after long opposition to the extension of a German railway to Bagdad, 
finally agreed to cooperate with the Germans in the development of transportation and of oil 
fields. The text of these agreements has never been published, but the Russians were alarmed 
lest by this Anglo4cerman settlement the future interests of Russia in the Near East might 
suffer. The Eastern Question and the struggle for control at Constantinople were therefore 
among the chief reasons for the outbreak of war in 1914. On the map are drawn the railway 
and navigation concessions as they existed in 1914 and as they were projected by the Anglo- 
German agreements of that year. These plans were blocked by the entry of Turkey into the 
war on the side of Germany in November, 1914. 

The French had already invested more than eight million dollars in Turkish mines before 
the war. The British had risked more than a million dollars in Anatolian borax alone. There 
were considerably Belgian and German investments in mines. 
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THE SECRET TREATIES—1915-1917 


Ever since the XVIII Century Christian governments have planned the partition of Turkey 
in Europe. Napoleon began the plan of partitioning Turkish territories both in Africa and 
{sia. Constantinople he would not give to any one else for he believed its possession by any 
other European ruler meant the Empire of the World. Change of conditions, the pressure of a 
common danger, and the desire to find in Turkey the costs of the World War, brought the 
{llies to negotiate the secret treaties of Turkish Partition. A comparison with the preceding 
economic map will show their prospective gains. In April, 1915, the Greeks were offered the 
rich Smyrna district if they would at once enter the war on ihe side of the Allies. This they 
then refused to do; and in 1917 Italy was allotted the territory (c) that had been offered to 
Greece. If the Allies had been able to force the Dardanelles in 1915 Turkey would have been 
driven out of the war at once and the future of the Near East would have been settled under 
war conditions. In any case the opening of the Straits would have released Russian wheat, oil 
and manganese jor the Allies and would have perm:tted munitions to reach the Russian armies. 
Until the very end of the war the British were forced to maintain large armies in the East and 
thus to fight on two fronts. In this struggle they enlisted the aid of Arab tribes, and in addition 
to the secret treaties with the other Allies they pledged the establishment of a revived Arab 
power. British Indian troops took a large part in these compaigns with the understanding that 
the authority of the Sultan as Khalif should not suffer. and Moslem opinion in India accepted 
Lloyd George’s promise in 1918 that the Turks were to retain their original territories in Thrace 


and Anatolia. 
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THE TREATY OF SEVRES, 1920 


This treaty was signed by the Allied Powers, Armenia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Serbia, Czechoslovakia and Turkey on August 10, 1920. At the same time a tripartite agreement 
was signed between Great Britain, France and Italy defining their areas of special economic 
interest and pledging their mutual support. Italy also received a special guarantee as to the 
development of rich coal deposits at Eregli on the Black Sea. These documents practically 
divided Asia Minor into a region where international control by the Allied powers would be 
effective and four special regions for the particular development of interests of Greece, Italy, 
France and Great Britain. The Turkish government could not pass a budget, lay taxes or grant 
concessions without the approval of an Interallied Financial Commission. Ports of Inter- 
national Concern were reserved for Allied supervision. The southwestern boundary of Armenia 
was not drawn by the treaty, but later President Wilson was asked to fix it. This line, given on 
the map, is an excellent settlement of a troublesome question, but events in the East have thus 
far prevented its acceptance or enforcement. In the Zone of the Straits authority to maintain 
the neutrality and free navigation of the channel is vested in an International Commission of 
which the United States was asked to be a member. Although the Sultan’s government signed 
the treaty it was not ratified. In the meantime the revolutionary Turkish authorities at Angora 
have been striving to recover the independence of Turkey under the Sultan and the lost terri- 
tories in Thrace and Asia Minor. Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia (Iraq) which are to be 
under mandates from the League of Nations are not covered by this pact. It is proposed that 
Palestine should become a national home for the Jews, possibly under a British mandate. 
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REVISION OF THE TREATY OF SEVRES PROPOSED BY THE ALLIES, MARCH, 1922 


War between Greece and the Angora Turks (who maintain irregular and unofficial com- 
munication with Turkish authorities at Constantinople) has prevented the enforcement of the 
treaiy of Sevres. Last October the French by treaty with the Angora government surrendered 
a sirip of territory from Cilicia and northern Syria which had been assigned to them as a man- 
date under the League of Nations. The French retained the administration of the railway 
within this strip and were promised privileges for the exploitation of natural resources in 
Anatolia and for trade. In return the French also promised the Turks their moral support as 
to the settlement to be secured in Thrace and at Smyrna and Constantinople. But the new 
frontier divides a natural economic area. 

In view of this abandonment of the treaty of Sévres by France and because of the critical 
situation in India the British agreed to a conference on the Near East; the Allies proposed to 
the Greeks and to the Turks at Constantinople and at Angora an armistice which would be the 
basis of a final pacification and settlement. This was outlined at Paris on March 27, 1922. It 
proposed a new boundary in Thrace at Greek expense and the evacuation of Smyrna by the 
Greeks, and wiped out an independent Armenia, though the Allies authorized the protection of 
the Armenians by the League of Nations. The exact status of Adrianople and Smyrna is still 
to be settled, but the Interallied Financial Commission is dropped. In general the Turks are 
to recover much of the authority they had previously held in Asia Minor. On the northeastern 
frontier Kemal, by his association with Soviet Russia, has recovered territory lost by the Turks 
at the Congress of Berlin. 














At Forest Hills 


A Real International Court 


On the Tennis Court National Boundaries and Prejudices are Forgotten 
—The Davis Cup Contest Brings Together the Representatives of 





Fifteen Nations 


By Pavu 


B. 


-The Finals to be Played in This Country 


WILLIAMS 


Field Secretary of the United States Lawn Tennis Association 


LL mankind thrills at a contest. 
A Even in the most austere of the 
clubs for retired old gentlemen 
on Fifth Avenue you will find knots of 
the city fathers observing with dis- 
creet excitement the chess battles of 
the star players. At baseball games 
you will find presidents of great cor- 
porations shouting as lustily as the 
humblest of their file clerks. Two 
newsboys pitching pennies would block 
traffic on Broadway, if it were not for 
the police. A a struggle 
appeals to something basic in human 
nature. This is true in America; and 
it is true in China where the coolies 
make the night ring with their games 
of chance.’ Every nation, every island 
in the sea, has its particular form of 
contest, its national game; and on the 
field of sport, whatever the sport may 
be, human beings are pretty much the 
same the world over. 
Of all the games the nations play, 
tennis possibly comes nearest being 
truly international. It is of course 


game or 
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one of the oldest games in the world. 
Its rules have remained practically 
unchanged for many generations. It 
has followed the British flag into the 
distant corners of the earth. It is a 
game which may be learned in about 
ten minutes. It can be played—and 
is played—from the age of twelve until 
the age of sixty or seventy; and by 
both men and women. Today it is 
played in practically every enlightened 
land on the and under 
rules that are, in most essentials, uni- 
form. 

It is doubtful whether you could 
think of a subject which so many na- 
tions—varying in race, language, cus- 
tom and in most other qualities—could 
discuss with such complete mutual 
understanding tennis. On_ the 
court language does not matter par- 
ticularly. You do not face a foreigner 
over the tennis net, you face another 
tennis player. There is a story of an 
American who, when passing a tennis 
court in Holland, paused for a moment 


seven seas, 


as 
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to watch the game. One of the players 
came smilingly to the edge of the 
court and, with his hands and eye- 
brows, asked the American if he played 
tennis. The American, by means of 
smiles and nods, replied that he did. 
He was invited in, outfitted with the 
clothing of half a dozen Hollanders, 
and was presently deep in the game. 
Neither player in this game understood 
the score as announced by the other, 
but they both understood tennis. 

Thus it seems to me that as a means 
of creating genuine, unselfconscious 
understanding among the nations 
(something that we hear so much 
about now) the Davis Cup Contest is 
one of the most effective agencies we 


have. This year, for instance, Aus- 


tralasia, Belgium, the British Isles, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Vrance, Hawaii, India, Italy, Japan, 
the Philippines, Roumania, and Spain 
all challenged for the right to play the 
United States, the present holder of 
the trophy. Fifteen nations take part 
in the contest this summer, more than 
ever took part in any one sporting 


event, not excepting the Olympic 
Games. It would seem, without over- 


straining the point, that anything 
which could bring fifteen nations to- 
gether in a common test of skill, must 
be a pretty effective influence. 

Despite all that I have read about 
the Japanese, I think my conception 
of the people ,really was definitely 
fixed by the match which William T. 





ONE OF SPORT’S MOST COVETED TROPHIES 


This is the Davis Cup, which fifteen nations had their eyes on this year. It is at present held 
by the United States, but only hard fighting will keep it in this country for another year 
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THE CHAMPION 


William T. Tilden, the present National 

Champion of the United States. He is a 

player with an extraordinary repertory of 

strokes, a great ground coverer, and the pos- 

sessor of one of the fastest services the game 
has ever developed 


Tilden played with Zenzo Shimizu at 
Forest Hills last summer. In the early 
stages of that match Shimizu out- 
played the lanky Tilden in every de- 
partment of the game. But as the 
contest wore on it became evident that 
Shimizu was keeping up the terrific 
pace with difficulty. I was near 
enough to see his face, and it seemed 
drawn with pain. As a matter of fact 
he had been seized with cramps; but 
he said nothing about it, did not even 
ask for time to rest. Doggedly he 





fought on. The victory which had 
been almost in his grasp slipped away 
point by point. The players finished 
the fourth set two-all. After the rest 
period Shimizu came back to the court 
and went on through to the end of the 
match, taking his beating without a 
whimper, though if ever a player had 
reason to default, he had. It was a 
splendid example of sportsmanship. 
Shimizu considered that he was repre- 
scnting his country. He might be 
beaten, but he would not quit. When 
Tilden finally won, and Shimizu smiled 
wanly, shook hands with his conqueror, 
and walked shakily toward the club- 
house, the crowd rose and cheered him 
as though he were cham- 
pion of the world. That 
exhibition of courage and 
endurance altered my con- 
ception of the Japanese, 
as I say, and I do not be- 
lieve it could have failed to do so for 
a single man or woman in the stands. 
‘Shimizu lost his match, but he did 
more for Japan than if he had won it. 
Every year these international tennis 
contests take place in various spots 
on the globe. Doubtless there have 
been hundreds of incidents like the one 
I have just recounted; the contest has 
been going on for twenty years. I 
wonder if it is not gradually making 
a contribution toward international 
friendliness quite as valuable, if not a 
little more so, than that made by the 
many societies organized for this pur- 
pose alone. 

Considering the number of nations 
involved it is astonishing how smoothly 
the contest is run off each year. One 
would suppose that it would involve all 
sorts of friction, but it does not. It 
is actually true that the regulations 
which have been adopted by the con- 
testants contains only twenty-six 
clauses. These have not been altered 
materially since the event was inaug- 
urated. In type they cover just five 
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pages, less than half the size of this 
one. 

It might seem to indicate that 
among nations, as among individuals. 
it is easier to agree than to disagree. 
It might even serve as evidence that 
it is quite possible for nations to deal 
with each other as frankly and as 
peaceably as it is for individuals to 
do so, once the distrust borne of mis- 
understanding is wiped away. 

The Davis Cup contest is in itself 
something about which many people 
have heard and read, but of which few 
people seem to have very definite 


knowledge. Even among tennis fans, 
people who religiously follow the dope 
in the newspapers, there seems to be a 
haziness as to just how the matches 
are conducted ; how the challenges are 
issued, what steps are —— 
followed before two /[ 
teams finally meet for ‘ — 
the championship, 
and the like. A sketch 
of the conditions which govern the 
contest might be interesting. 

Upon the champion nation, which 
this year is the United States, is placed 
responsibility for arranging the con- 
test. Challenges must reach the cham- 
pion nation by March 15th. Within 
three days thereafter it must make the 
“blind” draw. In this the name of 
each country is written on a separate 
slip of paper; these are shuffled, placed 
ina box and withdrawn at random and 
bracketed, just as the entries would 
Then 
the champion nation studies the draw 
and after it has decided where the 
matches can be played most advan- 
tageously for all concerned, and the 


be in your club championship. 


dates by which the several rounds must 
be completed in order to finish the con- 
test in the current year, it notifies each 
competing country by cable of the 
iraw, its own recommendations regard- 
ing time and place for matches and 
requests the country in question to 


arrange with its opponent the details 
of their first match. 

When the first round is completed, 
the results are forwarded to the cham- 
pion nation, which then proceeds to 
arrange the second round matches. 
Thus the contest proceeds until one 
nation has won the international tour- 
nament, and that winner plays the 
champion in the challenge round. This 
event this year will take place at the 
West Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills, 
L. I., on September 1, 2 and 4. 





“LITTLE BILL” 


William M. Johnston, who was the runner-up 

to Tilden last year. He depends partiy upon 

a powerful forehand drive and his ability to 

anticipate his opponent’s shots and to be in 

position to receive them. He is one of the 
nerviest of fighters also 
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A HEADY PLAYER 


Watson M. Washburn is a steady, accurate 

player, possibly one of the headiest players of 

all. He, with Tilden and Johnston, was a 

member of the Davis Cup team in 1920 and 

represented the United States in Australia and 
elsewhere 


Fach nation pays the expenses of its 
team from the funds of its association. 
Gate receipts are charged for the 
matches and the profits are divided 
equally between the competitors in any 
given match to reimburse the several 
associations for their outlay for 
traveling expenses. And that is about 
all there is to the Davis Cup regula- 
tions. 

Essentially these arrangements 
show a disposition on the part of the 
competitors to agree rather than to 


argue. That is not surprising. To 
give the other fellow the berefit of the 
doubt is a cardinal principle in the 
tennis code and the tradition estab- 
lished by that attitude wherever the 
game is played has doubtless had its 
effect upon the conduct of the Davis 
Cup contest. 

Diplomats are bound by convention. 
Politicians must always have an eye 
open for the main chance. Ordinary 
citizens when traveling abroad must 
contend with hotel clerks and _ taxi 
drivers and customs officials and may 
never really know the people of the 
country they happen to be wisiting. 
The Davis Cup teams, however, which 
have been trailing back and forth 
across the world for twenty years, 

have been ambassadors of good 
\ will in a very real sense. The 

only court to which they must 

yield allegiance is the one of 

green turf with its crisp white 

lines. And at the end of every 
match—no matter how hard: fought— 
the opponents shake hands across the 
net. 

So Japan sent to the United States 
a couple of little men who learned to 
play tennis with smooth rubber balls 
that they bounced against the walls of - 
their college buildings for practise. 
Ichiya Kumagae had not been here a 
week before he was called “Ichy” by 
all.who knew him and Zenzo Shimizu 
was addressed with equal informality 
as “ Shimmy.” James Outram Ander- 
son, six fect three inches tall and a 
fighting “ Anzac,” was “ Jim” to all 
his associates. Gerald L. Patter- 
son, another Australian, nephew of 
Madame Melba and lionized in Europe, 
is just “ Gerald ” when he steps on an 
American pier. Norman Brookes, 
with his almost austere countenance, 
his old briar pipe and a great gift 
of silence, responds nevertheless to 
“Norman” with a smile that shows he 
likes it. 


tA 
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shows how 


Brookes, by the 
a wrong impression may be 


way, 
easily 
created between international rivals 
and yet how a mistaken idea can be 
overcome if all concerned can meet on 
a common ground of understanding. 
He is a high strung man, although he 
seldom betrays any sign of emotion. 
But in that famous match of 1914, 
when he was fighting * Maurie ” Mc- 
Loughlin to a standstill in a set that 
went 19-17 at Forest Hills, the crowd 
was wild with True to 
the traditions of the sport they con- 
tained their excitement as best they 
could, but now and then they broke 
loose with applause in the midst of 
some particularly thrilling rally. At 
Brookes, not 
accustomed to such demonstrations 
from the stands, put his fingers in his 
ears. Right there the crowd turned 
thumbs down for Brookes and while 
they gave him the highest credit as a 
player, they were not so complimen- 


excitement. 


one point, who was 


tary to him as a man. 

But in 1920, when he returned with 
Patterson, they had more 
about him and knew him for the great 
Few players have 
ever been given such an ovation as he 
received at Forest Hills two years ago 
progress the United 
States on the homeward journey was 
like a triumphal procession. All of 
this may show that it is hard to keep 
a good man down, and also, that a 
sporting crowd is willing to acknow- 
ledge a mistake and correct it. Today 
probably no foreign tennis player is 
so popular in the United States as 
Norman Brookes. 

William T. Tilden, 2nd, our cham- 
pion, is * Bill” to them. William M. 
Johnston, his keenest rival, is “ Billy ” 
and they are known to every follower 
of tennis from Tokio to Paris as “ the 
two Bills.” When they meet Watson 
Washburn with his Harvard forehead 
and tortoise shell glasses, they call 


learned 


sportsman he is. 


and his across 





him “ Watty,” for they know him of 
old, and Richard Norris Williams, 2nd, 
his team-mate, is never anything but 
* Dick.” After a match they swap 
yarns of Wimbledon and Forest Hills, 
of the rain at Christ Church, the sun 
at Sydney or the hard courts at St. 
Cloud. With so many experiences, 
often shared together, they are friends 
as well as rivals, and through knowing 


R. NORRIS WILLIAMS, 2nd 


Another man who now may be called a vet- 


eran internationalist. His game is a nerve- 

wracking one for his supporters to watch. 

Williams always takes chances. He shoots for 

the corners and skims the net with nearly 

every shot. At the top of his form he is 
almost unbeatable 
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Denmark 
France 
Canada " 41 
) France at Copenhagen 

France \ (by default) 
Belgium 
Australasia j 
Hawaii 

Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia (by default) 

Probably will be 
Spain played in U.S. Winner 
; j Plays U.S. in Challenge 
ne Spain er Round at Forest Hills 
Philippines (by default) ) Sept. 1-2-4 
Roumania 
) India 

India ) 5-0 
Italy 

Italy 
Japan (by default) 
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DRAW 


This year Canada was unable to send a team to Europe, so France entered the second round by 

default; Hawaii was willing to send a team to the United States, but Czechoslovakia preferred 

to play in Europe and the United States Lawn Tennis Association decided against Hawaii, so 

that match went by default; the same situation prevailed in the Philippine-Spain match; the 

Japanese team had bad luck, neither Kumagae or Shimizu being able to make the necessary 
trip, so Italy got her second round bracket 
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at Roehampton,Eng. 


British Isles 
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one another they come also to know 
more of the lands they claim as their 
homes. 

In this year’s contest, Australasia 
sent its team to the United States by 
way of England, where they played 
Belgium and will meet Czechoslovakia 
and France. France has already de- 
feated Denmark at Copenhagen, after 


receiving a default from Canada which 
was unable to send a_ representative 
team to Europe. India’s players won 
from Roumania and will meet Spain. 
Japan defaulted to Italy when Shimizu 
and Kumagae could not go abroad, 
and the British Isles have eliminated 
Italy. 

As it stands now, therefore, France 




















FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH The inset is Gerald 


Above is a picture of Tilden and Johnston, the "S Patterson, the 
two American stars, bidding a gay farewell to . oe slashing Australian 
Australia. Below are the two plucky Japanese : : > player, as he ap- 
players, Shimizu (in the foreground) and : peared on the 
Kumagae. The picture was made at Forest boise . courts in this 
Hills, Long Island 4 country 
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end Australasia will be the semi-final- 
ists in the upper half of the draw and 
Spain and British Isles appear likely 
to meet in the lower bracket. On form 
Australasia should come through to 
the finals and if Spain repeats an 
earlier victory over British Isles, 
achieved in a team match this spring, 
the Spaniards will oppose the players 
from the Antipodes. Could there be 
any more striking contrast than these 
two teams—the rangy Australians 
from the “ down under” side of the 
world, pitted against the representa- 
tives of one of Europe’s oldest nations? 
What activity, other than a sport, 
could have brought together two coun- 
tries so dissimilar and so widely sep- 
arated? 





By a strange twist of fate, that 
match may take place in the United 
States. If so, there will be an even 
stranger spectacle of two teams that 
have traveled thousands of miles to 
play before crowds that neither can 
claim as countrymen. But they will 
be assured of a welcome as cordial and 
treatment as generous and “ sport- 
ing” as they could possibly expect in 
their own homelands. It will be tennis 
that the crowd will care about. 

And so Dwight Davis must have had 
a bit of the prophet’s vision when he 
gave the cup that bears his name some 
twenty-two years ago, and later, when 
he wrote a whole chapter on interna- 
tional relations in the phrase: “Sports- 
manship knows no nationality.” 





VINCENT RICHARDS 


One of the country’s hopes for the future, executing a remarkable play, scooping up a low one, 


while both feet are off the ground 
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Turkey’s Uncertain Treasures 


Concessions and Commerce in Asia Minor Have Not Proved So Profit- 
able as Popularly Supposed—The Real Story of British, French 
and German Railways and Mosul Oil 


By Aprian Corset 


Vr. Corbett was a partner in the firm of Solicitors, Slaughter and May, which repre- 
sented the interests of the Smyrna-Aidin Railway and other British concessions in the 
Near East in the Bagdad Railway negotiations of 1914 between London and Berlin. 
The declaration of War brought an end to this attempt to accommodate commercial 


rivalries in the Near East. 
on a mission from his Government. 


After the Armistice Mr. Corbett travelled in the Near East 
He is now in business in the United States. 


OUR 


WORLD believes its readers will be interested in so well informed a statement on the 
commercial possibilities in the Near East from the English point of view. 


URKEY in Asia has always been 
|" popularly imagined as a land of 
hidden treasure. It is generally 
believed to be the happy hunting 
ground of the concession-seeker. ‘To 
any one not familiar with the secrets 
of international finance, control of a 
concession in Turkey and the making 
of fabulous profits, of possibly ques- 
tionable character, are usually syn- 
Most people, if they were 
prepared to express any opinion on 


onymous. 


the question, would probably say that 
in the past Turkey has been shame- 
lessly exploited to the great gain of 
international financiers and the loss of 
the people. 

How this legend originated is diffi- 
i There is little to justify 
it. Apart from the railways, there 
are few industrial concerns of impor- 
tance operating in Asiatic Turkey, 
and fewer still whose activities depend 
upon concessions granted by the Otto- 
man authorities. 

The fact is that under the old Tur- 
kish regime it was practically impossi- 
ble to carry on any industrial enter- 
prise at all, and few investors were 
willing to risk their capital in Turkish 
ventures, 


cult to say. 
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of en- 
terprises in commerce and concession 
development. 

Before the war the largest indi- 
vidual business was carried on by a 


Consider the actual record 


firm of liquorice manufacturers whose 
company was controlled by American 
They operated 
Anatolia, south = of 
Smyrna, at Alexandretta, in Syria, 
on the Mediterranean Sea coast, and 
in Bagdad. The liquorice plant grows 
wild in many parts of Turkey. Na- 
collect the plants, which are 
brought on the backs of camels to the 
factories where it is treated. 
Lad the business become that, in pre- 
war days, it was a common sight at 
seasons of the year to 
camels a day bringing their 


tobacco interests. 


factories in 


tives 


So large 


certain see 
1.000 
loads of liquorice root into Alexan- 
dretta. 

But the liquorice business depends 
It is the result of 
Lrains, energy and determination of 
two men who made good in the face 
cf enormous difficulties—Messrs. Mac- 
Andrews and Forbes. 

Similarly the. export of carpets 
from Smyrna, which was reaching sub- 
stantial proportions when war broke 


or no concession. 
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out, depended on no concession for 
its prosperity. This trade was largely 
in the hands of Armenians and Greeks. 

One concession was fairly protitable ; 
but it stood almost alone. It was the 
concession held by the Lynch Brothers 
for the navigation of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Rivers. If it had not been 
for the war, the business would have 
expanded greatly in connection with 
the transport of materials for the 
construction of the Bagdad Railway. 
Today its future is doubtful. 

An Achievement 

HE history of the development of 
the railways in Asiatic Turkey is 
a record of accomplishment of which 
Great Britain, France and Germany 
may well be proud; but it is not a tale 
of great profits easily won through 
the oppression of the small trader and 

the native cultivator. 

As in so many foreign railway en- 
terprises, the British were the pio- 
necrs in Asiatic Turkey. The first 
foreign railway financed by British 
capital was the Smyrna-Aidin railway 
which was begun in 1865. The first 
concession from the Turkish govern- 
ment covered the construction and op- 
eration of the railway from Smyrna 
up the Meander Valley as far as Aidin. 
By virtue of several subsequent con- 
cessions the railway has been extended 
from time to time until now it reaches 
Lake Egherdir, in the very heart of 
Asia Minor. The total length of line 
in operation at the outbreak of war 
was 340 miles. 

The Meander Valley is by far the 
most fertile district in Asiatic Turkey. 
It was the seat of the ancient Greek 
civilization in Asia Minor. For cli- 
mate and productivity it will bear 
comparison with any other part of the 
world. It is the home of the big fig 
industry. It is noted for its 
grapes and its cereal crops, especially 
its barley, which was bought up year 


also 
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after year by the leading brewers ow- 
ing to its unsurpassed quality. 

The Meander Valley was one of only 
two places in the world which pro- 
duced the highest grade emery stone, 
Before the war trainloads of emery 
stone were brought down the railway 
to Smyrna for shipment to all parts 
of the world. The war stopped the 
export of this material, and the enr- 
forced use of substitutes has probably 
killed this industry for all time. 

The Smyrna-Aidin Railway is far 
from having proved a gold mine to its 
shareholders, in spite of its admirable 
management and the fertility of the 
region which it serves. During its 
early years it had a hard struggle to 
exist at all. The average rate of divi- 
dend paid on the common stock during 
the first thirteen years of the present 
century was under 5%—not, surely, 
an unreasonable rate of return for 
pioneers in the Turkish railway field. 

Of the other railways in Asiatic 
Turkey, two are now operated by the 
French—the Smyrna-Cassaba and the 
!Aleppo-Homs-Damascus lines. The 
former is about 320 miles in length 
and the latter is somewhat less. The 
Smyrna-Cassaba line consists of two 
main branches, one linking Smyrna 
with the Afium-Kara-Hissar and the 
other connecting Smyrna with Con- 
stantinople by way of Panderma and 
the ferry across the Sea of Marmora. 
The Aleppo-Homs-Damascus __ line 
serves the fertile valleys of Syria and 
carries many of the pilgrims to 
Mecca, meeting the Hedjaz railway at 
Damascus on the way to the Holy 
Places of Southern Arabia. Neither 
railway, in spite of favorable location, 
has proved profitable from the point 
of view of the shareholders. 

The Bagdad Railway 

NCOMPARABLY the greatest rail- 


way enterprise in the Near East is 
the so-called Bagdad Railway. At the 
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outbreak of the war,this was controlled 
by a group of German banks headed 
by the Deutsche Bank. It is a monu- 
ment to German efficiency and deter- 
mination, and proves the lengths to 
whicli Germany was prepared to go to 
secure a hold on the Near and Middle 
East. 

The Bagdad Railway system is 
an amalgamation of three railways, 
namie 1\ : 

1. The Anatolian Railway, which 
runs from Haidar Pasha to Konia. 
Haidar Pasha is the terminus on the 
Asiatic shore, near to Scutari and im- 
mediately opposite Constantinople, 
which lies on the European side of the 
Konia is the home of the 
whose 


Bosphorus. 
famous ** Dancing Dervishes,” 
temple is one of the holiest places in 
all Islam. 

2. The Bagdad Railway proper, 
which was planned to link Berlin with 
the Persian Gulf. With the exception 
of the desert section between Nisibin 
and Mosul, the railway has now been 
completed all the way from Konia, 
through the Taurus Mountains, to 
Bagdad. It has branches to Alexan- 
dretta and Aleppo. A few more years 
of peace, and it would have extended 
to the Persian Gulf, probably with 
branches well into Persia itself. 

3. The Mersina-Adana_ Railway, 
which serves the little Armenian coun- 
try of Cilicia, lying between the 
Taurus Mountains and the sea. 


A Difficult Feat 


HE total length of the system, 

when completed, will be over 
2,000 miles. The section through the 
Taurus Mountains, north of Adana, 
proved to be one of the most expensive 
pieces of railway construction ever un- 
dertaken, the engineering difficulties 
being greater even than those which 
kave been surmounted in the Canadian 
Rockies and the Alps. The line runs 
through a valley parallel to the fa- 
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mous Cilician Gate, made historic by 
the marches of Alexander the Great 
and of the Crusaders. The railway is 
built along the face of a precipice 
some 2,500 feet in depth; and in one 
section alone there are thirteen miles 
of tunnels. 
The Irony of Fate 

HEN war broke out, the sections 

on each side of the mountains 
had been completed; but the tunnels 
through the mountains were far from 
being finished. Enormous efforts were 
made by the Turks, under the urging 
of their German taskmasters, to com- 
plete the tunnels. Progress was slow, 
lowever, until after the capture of 
Kut-el-Amara by the German-Turkish 
forces. Then remnants of the British 
garrison were utilized as prisoners of 
war on the railway. By one of the 
ironies of fate, therefore, thanks to 
the work of British prisoners, the tun- 
nels were sufficiently far advanced to 
permit the first broad gauge locomo- 
tive to go through early in October, 
1918. Within three weeks the armis- 
tice was signed with Turkey. The ef- 
forts of the Germans to finish this 
vital link in the line of communica- 
tions with Mesopotamia and Palestine 
resulted only in handing over a com- 
pleted railway to the Franco-British 
army of occupation. 

Although this great German enter- 
prise, unlike the Kiel canal, was not 
ready at the outbreak of the war, its 
location indicates that its real impor- 
tance in German eyes was political and 
military, rather than commercial. 
Had ease and economy of construction 
been the primary considerations the 
line, instead of crossing the Taurus 
Mountains, would have skirted the 
coast along the shores of the bay of 
Alexandretta—a much easier task. 
To have followed this route would, 
however, have laid the railway open to 
easy attack from the sea. The Ger- 
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mans no doubt foresaw that in case of 
war, whatever might be the situation 
in the North Sea, they would never 
have command of the Mediterranean. 
In point of fact, Alexandretta was oc- 
cupied by British naval forces during 
the early stages of the war and the 
station, stock and 


railway rolling 


shops were destroyed. 
Red Tape 


HE occupation furnished one of 

the comedies of the war. To save 

the town from bombardment, the Tur- 
kish governor accepted the British 
terms that the various railway facili- 
ties were to be destroyed. ‘To burn the 
buildings and tear up the lines was 
casy. To blow up the locomotives was 
a different matter, as the Turks had 
neither demolition explosives nor any- 
body skilled in their use. The British 
commander offered the of a 
demolition party, but the offer was re- 


services 


fused as incompatible with the dig- 
nity of the Turkish army. Finally, 
fter much argument, a British petty 
officer was given a one-day commission 
Turkish The 
tives were destroyed, and the self-re- 


the Turkish 


in the army. locomo- 


spect of governor was 
prese rved. 

Had the Bagdad Railway been a 
purely commercial venture, following 
the cheapest route, it would have 
played a comparatively small part in 
maintaining the Turkish forces in the 
field in Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Although the Taurus tunnels were 
the railway itself 
proved to be invaluable. Military 
stores of all kinds were carried by it 
on each side of the mountains and were 
transported over the pass by motor 
truck. The hundreds of broken-down 
German trucks lving along the road 
when the British took over the railway 
testified to the magnitude of the task 
faced by the German officers who were 
responsible for the maintenance of the 


not completed. 


German-Turkish armies during the 
operations in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine. 

The construction of the Bagdad 
Railway for purely commercial rea- 
sons would undoubtedly have proved 
a failure. No doubt some sections 
will pay expenses so soon as peace and 
prosperity are restored. Other sec- 
tions, if operated at all, will prove a 
dead loss for many years to come. 

The construction of the railway 
was financed by the issue of 4% Turk- 
ish Government Bagdad _ railway 
bonds, the interest and sinking fund 
of which was secured by the transfer 
of certain specified revenues to the 


commission of the Ottoman Public 
Debt. These bonds were bought by 


the German banks at about 81 and 
were resold to the public on reason- 
able terms. Certainly the profit on 
this financing and on the construction 
contracts was nothing like sufficient 
to justify the interest which the 
Deutsche Bank took in this tremen- 
dous enterprise. 

Since the war, public attention has 
been diverted from concessions in gen- 
eral to oil concessions in particular. 
Nowhere has the process been more 
clearly apparent than in Turkey in 
Asia. Palestine and Syria have so far 
failed to attract attention, but the 
popular imagination has been fired by 
reports of enormous oil deposits in 
Mesopotamia. At one time the re- 
ported wealth of the Mosul oil field 
even led to correspondence between 
the American British Govern- 
ments, owing to the fear of the former 
that British interests might some day 
obtain preference over those of other 
nations. 


and 


The Oil Myth 


S so often happens when the na- 
tural resources of uncivilized or 
semi-civilized countries are under dis- 
cussion, the actual facts bear little 
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relation to the popular belief. Of no 
country is this more true than of 
Mesopotamia. Surface indications 


establishing the presence of oil had 
Dur- 


was 


been discovered before the war. 
ing the small well 
brought into operation and used first 


war one 


by the Turkish and then by _ the 
British army. Beyond this nothing 
certain is known. 

The Germans, when making their 


preliminary survey for the Bagdad 
Railway, may have attempted some 
geological investigation as well. If 
SO, they do not appear to have at- 
tached much value to the deposits or 
to have been prepared to face the ex- 
pense and difficulty of exploitation. 
As part of the general arrangements 
which were being made between the 
leading European countries up to the 
outbreak of the the Germans 
turned over to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, for a quarter share inter- 
est, all such mineral rights as they 
had been able to obtain in connection 
with their railway concessions. This 
does not look as if they, at any rate, 
thought the Mosul oil field to be “ the 
greatest in the world.” 


A Huge Problem 


F the value of the Mosul oilfield is 

open to doubt, oil men have no illu- 
sions as to the difficulties and disad- 
vantages inherent in its geographical 
When the country is at 
last fully pacified and means of com- 
munication have been restored or ¢s- 
tablished, the finding of oil in com- 
mercial quantities will be only the be- 
ginning of the problem. Whether the 
oil is transported to the Persian Gulf 
or across the desert to the Mediter- 
ranean, a pipe line of over 500 miles is 


war, 


situation. 


required. 
If the Persian Gulf fol- 
lowed, it involves the competition of 


route is 


the more favorably situated and en- 
ormously rich Persian oil fields, with 
their refinery, shipping facilities and 
established markets. 

If the oil is piped to the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, it will have to com- 
pete for European markets with Ru- 
manian, Russian and Egyptian oil. 


No El Dorado 


F oil deposits of first-rate magni- 
tude really exist in the Mosul dis- 

trict, it will no doubt some day become 
commercially profitable to exploit 
them; but that day is not yet in sight. 
t must be many years, at least, before 
development on a large scale can be 
undertaken. 

Asia Minor is, after all, not unlike 
most other places in the world, despite 
sensational stories of rich 
It has its share of agricultural and 
mineral wealth. To make either avail- 
able for mankind, the prerequisites 


resources, 


are peace, good government, hard 
work, and the investment of large 
amounts of capital in enterprises 


which can only gradually be brought 
to the paying stage. 

At present none of these conditions 
exists in Asia Minor. The country is 
in the throes of the war between the 
Turks and Greeks. Armenia suffers 
from oppression as brutal as any in 
history. Syria is seething with dis- 
content against the French. The new 
Arab state set up by the British in 
Mesopotamia is far from being firmly 
established; and there is unrest in 
Palestine. 

No short-cuts to prosperity are to 
be found in Asia Minor or elsewhere. 
Concession-hunter and peasant alike 
can have but one thought and wish: 
* Let us have Then the 
world may see what the possibilities of 
development in Asia Minor really are. 
At present they are uncertain. 


peace!” 











A Study In Wrinkles 
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A GRANDFATHER OF SAMARKAND 


This benign old gentleman from Samarkand left a large family to go to Mecca, so that he might 

gain the privilege of wearing the green turban. A “ Hadj,” or a man who has been to Mecca, is 

entitled to this honor. The face is typical of the better class of the devout who make the pil- 
grimage, at least once during their lifetime, if possible 
































{VOTHER PILGRIM 


At the right we have the prize ex- 
hibit of wrinkles. Even this gen- 
tleman’s neck has been furrowed 
by the pitiless sun. He _ was 
snapped on his way to Mecca and 
is more devout than he looks 


FROM BOKHARA 


At the left we have a native of 
Bokhara, who apparently regards 
the camera with a good deal of 
suspicion. His face is quite char- 
acteristic of the natives of the 
region-—and so is his suspicion 


‘A HORSE TRADER 


A face which suggests the petty 

shrewdness and innocent cunning 

which marks so many of these peo- 

ple for whom every penny counts. 

This man would be difficult to get 

the better of, no doubt, in his 
profession 











The Credit of the Nations 


In the Past, Both in This Country and in England,War Debts Have Been 
Met by the Development of New Sources of Wealth—The Present 
War Debt Can be Met in the Same Way 


By ArtTHuR 


2) ANMMUULLI 


Debts. 


CUVEE LADEN TAAL 


nations today. 


This is the second of three articles on the problem of Inter-Governmental War 
In the first article, which appeared last month, it was pointed out why the 
repudiation of the debts (a measure which has been urged after many wars in the 
past) would prove disastrous, since modern economic health depends upon credit. In 
the present article a sketch is presented of the steps which have been taken in other 
years to meet financial obligations proportionally as great as those which face the 
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Il. HOW AMERICA PAID FOR HER WARS 


‘<4 UR national finances are in- 
() volved in extreme peril; .. . 
it is clear that we are ap- 
proaching a fatal catastrophe. That 
the danger is imminent is a truth 
which must not be disguised. . . . 
We are upon the verge of ruin. We 
are hanging over the gulf of an irre- 
deemable paper system and in this 
spectral shade, repudiation, is seen 
dimly in this dark abyss.” 

This is what Robert J. Walker, 
who had been Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Polk, thought of 
the situation in the midst of the Civil 
War. Seymour, elected Governor of 
New York in 1864, was, if less lurid 
in style, equally dismayed: 

“The weight of annual taxation 
will severely test the loyalty of the 
Repudiation of our financial 
obligations would cause disorder and 
moral evils; but pecuniary 
rights will never be held more sacred 
than personal rights. The vast 
debt growing out of this war will give 
rise to new and angry discussions. It 
will be held almost exclusively in a 
few Atlantic States. Look upon the 
map of the Union, and see how small 
is the territory in which it will be 
owned. We are to be divided into 


people. 


endless 


6 


debtor and creditor States, and the 
last will have a vast preponderance of 
power and strength.” 

It is evident that the talk about the 
difficulty of meeting war debts is not 
new. Such discussions did not begin 
with the Civil War. 

The most pressing problem which 
faced the United States immediately 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
was the Revolutionary War Debt. 
Alexander Hamilton’s report to Con- 
gress on Public Credit, January 9th, 
1790, is very much worth re-reading 
today because of its striking applica- 
tion to the problem of war debts, 
which now trouble the world. 

In 1790 the population of the coun- 
try was less than four millions. Albany 
frontier town. Pittsburg a 
There were only 


was a 
pioneer settlement. 
seventy-five post offices in operation. 
Mail left New York for Boston three 
times a week and in good weather got 
through in five days. Nine families in 
ten lived on farms. Manufacturing 
was just beginning. The value of our 
exports that year was estimated at 
$20,000,000—somewhat more than 
$5.00 per capita. 

Hamilton estimated the debt—do- 
mestic and foreign—which he wanted 
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the new nation to assume—at consid- 
erably over $50,000,000. It is not 
surprising that thoughtful men were 
appalled when they compared this lia- 
bility with the known resources of the 
thirteen States. How little people ex- 
pected the new nation to honor its 
debt, is indicated by the fact that gov- 
ernment securities were for sale at 
fifteen cents on the dollar. 


In Terms of Today 


W* can state this situation in 
terms of today by comparison 
If French 
finances now were in as bad a condi- 
tion as ours were in 1790, the franc, 
which is normally worth between 19 
and 20 cents, would now be quoted 
at less than 3 cents. But in the middle 
of June, the franc was close to 9 cents, 
equivalent to forty-five cents on the 
dollar—three times as high as our cur- 
rency when Hamilton took charge of 
th Treasury. 

He was not disheartened by the sit- 
uation. He insisted that the new 
government not only should honor the 
foreign debt, but should also assume 
the war liabilities of all the States. 

To get his Funding Bill, which uni- 
fied all the war debt, through Congress 
—it was first defeated by four votes— 
Hamilton had to resort to a bit of 
“log-rolling,” quite in the manner of 
these latter days. Not only in his 
policy, but also in his methods, he was 
surprisingly modern. The Southern 
States were opposed to his project. 
Their debts were less per capita than 
those of the North, because by direct 
taxation, requisitions and other ex- 
pedients they had met a large share 
of their war costs as they went along. 
The Northern States had relied on 
borrowing, rather than taxation, and 
so had the bulk of their expenses still 
to cover. The South did not relish an 
arrangement whereby they would be 
obliged to help the Northerners pay 


with European exchange. 
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their bills. Hamilton bought enough 
votes to put his Bill through by prom- 
ising that he and his friends would vote 
to move the Capital south. There had 
been intense sectional rivalry on this 
Hamilton fixed it up one 
evening at a dinner at Jefferson’s 
house. He did not care where the Na- 
tional Treasury was located, if it were 
allowed to assume the debts of the 
States, and so he got his Funding Bill 
through Congress and the seat of Gov- 
ernment shifted from Philadelphia to 
the banks of the Potomac. 

The stroke of genius in Hamilton’s 
financial policy was that, while he per- 
suaded the Union to assume the debts 
of the colonies, he persuaded the col- 
onies to cede to the new government 
their vague claims to the hinterland. 
He burdened the National Treasury 
with a tremendous load of bad debts, 
but at the same time he endowed it 
with the wealth of a virgin continent. 

It was the development of these 
new sources of wealth that allowed the 
United States to honor its obligations. 
The cost of the War of Independence 
was made good not by taxation on 
wealth already existing, but by rev- 
enues derived from the sale and de- 
velopment of the Public Lands. “ By 
the original Funding Act of August 
4th, 1790, the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands in the Western 
territory were pledged solely to the 
redemption of the debt.” (Dewey, 
“Financial History of the United 
States ”’). 


subject. 


New Wealth 


T was not, of course, merely the 

price received by the Government 
from these sales, nor even the agricul- 
tural development of these new lands, 
which changed apparent bankruptcy 
into an immense prosperity. The open- 
ing up of the Public Lands was signif- 
icant from the view point of the Treas- 
ury in that each new clearing in the 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF “BAD DEBTORS” 


Le Rire of Paris shows Russia and Germany as “ poor payers’ 


’ 


who have killed credit by 


evading obligations, and Lloyd George as an artist indifferent to the affair 


forest meant eventually a new tax-pay- 
ing unit. Each new homestead meant a 
new consumer for the growing manu- 
factories of the East. New sources of 
valuable raw material were uncovered 
by the pioneers. Industry expanded 
tremendously. Cheap Land attracted 
hardy, industrious immigrants from 
the Old World. Population 
rapidly. The general expansion of 
national wealth meant a corresponding 
increase in revenue. These indirect 
results of the sale of the Public Lands 
—the intense stimulation of industrial 
development—were vastly more im- 
portant than the meagre receipts of 
the Land Office. 

Hamilton had hit upon an impor- 
tant truth of finance—the best debtor 
is the one with untouched resources to 
develop. It is on the frontier that a 
given amount of labor produces wealth 


grew 





most easily and quickly. Ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred, who discussed 
the National Debt in those days, 
thought that the wealth of America 
was in the strip of land along the 
coast, already thinly settled. Hamil- 
ton had the vision to realize that the 
Wealth of America in the un- 
plowed acres inland. 

If the four million inhabitants of 
the Thirteen States had stayed at 
home, depending on their own industry 
and thrift, on the resources then known 
to them, it would have been indeed a 
terrible task to have paid off their 
debts. But through the development 
of the Western Territory—the labor 
of a sturdy, determined and growing 
population, applied to new resources 
—America very quickly grew up to 
her debt, outgrew it in a few decades. 

Simultaneously England was going 


was 
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through the same experience, making 
the same discovery of how to handle 
war debts. It was in the year of our 
Declaration of Independence that 
Adam Smith, the great Scotch econo- 
mist, published his treatise on “ The 
Wealth of Nations.” No book on 
economics and finance has been more 
quickly recognized as a masterpiece, 
few have so well stood the test of time. 
But, while Adam Smith was_ pro- 
foundly right in many aspects of his 
subject, he went very far wrong in 
regard to Public Debt. The British 
Debt of his day was less than a hun- 
dred million pounds. He was impressed 
and frightened by the burden which 
such indebtedness imposed on industry 
and commerce. He valued correctly 
the importance of governmental credit 
and was vehemently opposed to any 
suggestion of repudiation, but he felt 
that the maximum limit had been very 
nearly reached. He warned his coun- 
trymen against any increase in the Na- 
tional Debt. Within a decade after 
lis warnings had been uttered, Eng- 
land entered into her desperate strug- 
War expenditures 
The debt was 


gle with Napoleon. 
dizzily out-ran revenue. 
multiplied by ten. 


Macaulay's Prophecy 
7 oe MACAULAY was a lad of 


fourteen when Napoleon went to 
St. Helena. 
responsible for a debt of a magnitude 
the bare thought of which would have 
staggered Adam Smith. But it was a 
very prosperous country. Somewhat 
later in life Macaulay wrote on this 
subject, condemning Adam Smith for 
his faint-heartedness and making a 
prophecy for the Twentieth Century 
—for him a distant future, for us our 
present-day. 

“The beggared, bankrupt society 
not only proved able to meet ail its 
cbligations, but while meeting those 
obligations grew richer and richer so 


He grew up in a country 
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fast that the growth could almost be 
discerned by the eye. . . . It may 
be affirmed, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that we find it as easy to pay the 
interest of eight hundred millions as 
our ancestors found it, a century ago, 
to pay the interest of eighty millions. 
A long experience justifies us in be- 
lieving that England may in the twen- 
tieth century be better able to bear a 
debt of sixteen hundred millions than 
she is now able to bear the present 
load.” 

England, after the Napoleonic War, 
went through a development essentially 
the same as that of this country after 
the Revolution. The people of the 
British Isles would have staggered, 
perhaps collapsed, if they had been 
forced to meet the war debt by their 
own industry, applied to the resources 
of their own restricted territory. But 
turning to the frontier lands, they 
rapidly uncovered new 
wealth. They grew up to their debts 
—outgrew them as we did. 

The Industrial Revolution, which 
covered England with factories and 
allowed her to quadruple her popula- 
tion, could never have been achieved 
without a tremendous expansion of 
There is no gain in 


sources of 


foreign markets. 
manufacturing things unless they can 
be sold at a_ profit. England also 
needed for her industrial development 
over-seas markets to buy food for her 
factory workers and raw material 
with which to feed her machines. It 
was because the English went out from 
their little Islands to the remotest 
frontiers of the sea, that their wealth 
‘ew so amazingly. 

Our expansion was 
nental, theirs was trans-oceanic. The 


oT 
5 . 
trans-conti- 


economic principles were the same in 
both cases. The burden of war debts 
was lifted—credit was maintained— 
not by thrift, not by taxation on 
existing wealth, but by frontier work, 
by blazing new trails to new markets, 
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by opening up for the wealth produc- 
ing industry of man new fields of en- 
deavor. 


After the Civil War 


E paid for the Civil War in very 

much the same way. The Na- 

tional Debt jumped from $66,243,731 
in January Ist, 1861, to $1,757,689,- 
571 on September Ist, 1865. In Senate 
Document, No. 206, II Session of the 
46th Congress, the total cost of the 
Civil War to the Federal Government, 
up to June 30th, 1879, is estimated at 
over six billion. The quotations with 
which this article opens show what 
bankers of the day 
The whole 
resumption of 


conservative 
thought of the situation. 
long controversy over “* 
specie payment ” was caused by an 
effort—luckily 


cheap and easy way to avoid redeem- 


vain—to find some 


ing national credit. 
Undreamed of Revenue 


HE general increase of taxable 
wealth, resulting from railroad 
development in the West, the sudden 
access to rich reserves of unworked 
resources, the increase of population, 
the spread of industrialism, provided 
an increase of revenue in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War, which was un- 
dreamed of before it. This increment 
of wealth came not from intensified 
individual productivity nor thrift— 
it is important to reiterate this point 
—but from discovering new deposits 
of natural resources, getting people to 
work them, bringing under exploita- 
tion rich territories not yet developed. 
At the end of both the Revolution 
and the Civil War, many bankers, 
their imaginations limited to familiar 
pre-war conditions, could see no possi- 
ble way to pay off the debt. The 
* normal ” sources of wealth—the ones 
already developed—were plainly inad- 
The only escape they could 
* cancellation ’” — “ repudia- 


equate. 
see was 


tion.” It is rather amusing now to 
read what they wrote in their naive 
despair. 

How can we apply the lessons of 
cur own and England’s experience 
with war debts to our present prob- 
lems? 

Let us suppose that Alexander 
Hamilton could, like the legendary 
Barbarossa, return to counsel us. It 
is a fair assumption that, having been 
proved so eminently right by develop- 
ments since his day, he would argue 
even more strongly than ever along 
the same lines. 

In politics, this would make him un- 
popular among those who today pro- 
fess to follow him. Just as our Dem- 
ocrats claim an apostolic succession 
from Jefferson, so the Republicans 
trace their spiritual descent from 
Hamilton. But he was a Federalist, 
an opponent of those who argued for 
state sovereignty. He would undoubt- 
edly go a great deal farther towards 
strengthening the League of Nations 
than any living statesman. The most 
daring political thought of our day is 
comparable to the timid commonplaces 
and pious wishes of the Articles of 
Confederation, before the stern and 
rigorous logic of events had forced the 
Fathers of the Country to consider a 
“more perfect union.” But putting 
aside Hamilton’s political advice as 
impractical, or at least inopportune 
in our present circumstances, his finan- 
cial advice would be very much to the 
point. 


An International Asset 


H* would surely tell us not to look 
for the wealth with which to pay 
our debts in the territories already 
densely populated, highly developed, 
fully capitalized. He would argue that 
the international debts of today should 
be based on the vast increase of wealth, 
which can be confidently expected 
from the population, capitalization 
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and development of backward coun- 
tries. Just as the wealth of this con- 
tinent, which was only dimly foreseen 
in Hamilton’s day, was a joint asset 
of the new Nation—an asset which 
allowed it to meet its debts and to 
grow rich besides—-so he would urge 
that the impending increase of wealth, 
which will come from working the un- 
tapped resources of frontier lands, 
should be considered not as a national, 
but as an international asset. 


The Wealth of the Future 
igor America nor England 
i 


met the costs of their wars solely 
from taxation of their existing wealth, 
but always by opening up new terri- 
tory, uncovering new pay veins, finding 
rew markets. With us it meant the 
Winning of the West, with England 
the extension of her oversea trade. If 
the Credit of the Nations is to be main- 
tained in the present crisis, if the out- 
standing governmental obligations are 
to be honored, it will be by a similar 





process. 

Take a map of the world and color 
in the territories which are highly in- 
dustrialized, fully capitalized—West- 
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ern and parts of Central Europe, our 
Atlantic seaboard, patches here and 
there along our railroads and inland 
waterways, a fraction of Canada, 
Japan, few other spots. It is to the 
uncolored sections, awaiting develop- 
ment, that Hamilton would call our 
attention. Riches in vast excess of 
all our debts lie unworked in these 
blank spaces. There is the wealth of 
the future. 

Europe can no more pay off her 
present debts from her own industry, 
applied to the resources within her 
frontiers, than the four million settlers 
who founded this Republic could, if 
they had stayed in their thirteen orig- 
inal States, have saved enough out of 
the margin between production and 
consumption to have met the cost of 
the Revolution. 


The Best Security 


AMILTON would have been un- 

daunted by the problem of our 
present debts. ‘ The sum is small, in- 
deed,” he would say, “ compared to 
the unmeasured wealth beyond the 
frontier. The best security for a debt 
is undeveloped resources.” 





In the third article of this series, which will appear in the September number, Mr. 
Bullard shows how Hamilton’s financial theories may find practical application to our 
present day problems. 

For those who are interested in the early problems of our national finance, two 
histories of the subject by Bolles and Dewey are recommended, also the Report on 
Public Credit (January 9, 1790) by Alexander Hamilton. For discussions of present 
day problems these references will be found helpful: “What Next in Europe,” by 
Frank A. Vanderlip; “A Revising of the Treaty,” by Maynard Keynes; “ Europe in 
Convalescence,” by Alfred E. Zimmern; “ America and the Balance Sheet in Europe.” 
by Bass and Moulton; “ Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War,” by E. L. 
Hogart; “The War Debt and How to Meet It,” by J. B. Allen; “The Burden of War 
on Future Generations” in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for February, 1919, 
by A. C. Pigou; “Cancellazion of the Interallied War Debts” in the Economic 
Journal,” March, 1912, by R. Trouton., 
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Ships of all the world crowd the harbor at Constantinople 


Our Chance in the Near East 


Tariff Duties Which Destroy the Basis of Exchange by Export and 
Import Endanger a Valuable Commerce—W ar and Politics Hinder 
Reconstruction in Asia Minor and the Balkans 


By Epwarp Ewinxe Prarr 


I i] 

The writer of this article is Secretary and Managing Director of the American 
‘Chamber of Commerce for the Levant. He recently returned from Constantinople 
after a trip of investigation into conditions generally in Asia Minor and the Balkans, 
especially in relation to the commercial outlook. His conclusions are here presented 
to the readers of Our W orld. 


STUMNUNULLAUEUUATLSYONNONTU AERA THUAN LEE 


all international trade receives crect a customs duty wall around the 

too little attention from the United States and still develop the 
average American exporter and mer- necessary foreign trade to export our 
chant, and it is quite unrecognized in surplus raw materials and products 
the halls of the Congress of the United _ will learn to their sorrow that they are 
States. It is the principle that in seeking a mirage. 
order to sell one must buy. The tariff Probably the surest way to cut our 
economists, in Congress and out of it, export trade down to nearly nothing 


$2 


A CERTAIN principle underlying who would have us believe that we can 

















is to prevent the importation of for- 
eign 1 ‘chandise. Naturally foreign- 
ers are going to buy our cotton even 


if we have a tariff wall a mile high; it 
But they are net 
going to buy our automobiles, our 


is essential to them. 


machinery, our cotton goods, our 
hardware, or even our foodstuffs, un- 
less they can find a way of paying for 
them. In fact we are not going to let 
the goods get beyond our shores unless 
our customers offer satisfactory pay- 
ment. Where are they going to find 
any basis of exchange unless we buy 
something of them now and then? 
What has all this to do with the 
Near East? Just this: Our com- 
merce with the Near East has rested 
on the firm foundation of reciprocal 
trade. We import a considerable vol- 
ume of products from the Near East 
which opens a goodly market for our 


products there. Americans talk a 
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great deal about trade with South 
America; but although we are favor- 
ably located geographically, we have 
not always favorable relations eco- 
nomically. There is more real reason 
and sound basis for building up trade 
with the Near East than there is for 
building up trade with many countries 
of South America. 

From the countries of the Near East 
we import tobacco, cotton, wool, mo- 
hair, hides, skins, raisins, currants, 
dates, emery manganese, valonia, and 
oriental carpets, to the value of $170,- 
000,000 annually. These are prod- 
ucts which we are going to import 
and are going to import whether school 
keeps or not. Our imports of Turkish 
tobacco alone amounted to $33,600,- 
000 last year. The United States nor- 
mally takes about one-half of the 
Egyptian cotton crop, and as a result 
we have been building up a very decent 





THE DOOR OF TRADE 


A view of the port of Constantinople showing the modern Customs House through which the 


foreign trade of the country passes 
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export business with Egypt, which in 
1920 amounted to $38,121,645. These 
bases of exchange trade are threatened 
by new tariff duties. 


Greece’s Credit Wrecked 


T the moment the entire economic 

situation in the Near East is 
completely overshadowed by the po- 
litical situation. As long as war in 
Asia Minor continues, business condi- 
tions will continue depressed and un- 
certain. The war in Anatolia, of 
which very few of us in the United 
States are conscious, is monopolizing 
the man power and financial resources 
of Greece. In fact, it is breaking her 
back. The drachma, which remained 
high at the very favorable rate of ex- 
change much longer than the cur- 
rencies of other near-by countries, is 
now depressed and fluctuating. The 
return of King Constantine and the 
policies to which He is committed, to- 
gether with the war in Asia Minor, 
has wrecked Greece’s credit and de- 
pressed her exchange to a point which 
has made business difficult and in many 
cases impossible. 

But the Greeks are clever. The 
recent forced loan plan was simplicity 
itself. ‘The only money actually cir- 
culating was paper currency. The 
law required that on Monday, April 
10th, every piece of paper currency 
should be cut in two pieces. The one 
‘Searing the photograph of Minister 
Stavros was from that time forward 
to be legal tender for one half of the 
face amount of the note. In other 
words, a 100 drachmae note when cut 
in two was then legal tender for 50 
arachmae. The other half of the note 
bearing the Greek coat of arms must 
be turned in at a bank and the holder 
will be issued a Greek Government 
bond amounting to one-half the face 
value thereof, bearing 614 per cent. 
interest and payable in twenty years. 
The cleverness of the plan may be bet- 


ter understood when it is realized that 
the farmers had _ been hoarding 
drachmae and no manner or method of 
taxation would induce them to bring 
cut their money. But under this plan 
all the old money automatically be 
came worth only one half its former 
value, the uncut notes no longer being 
legal tender. By this plan, Greece is 
able to finance her operations in Asia 
Minor, without appealing to any out- 
side nations for financial assistance. 
Bad as the effects of this war have 
been on Greece, they have been even 
worse in Constantinople. There is 
practically no unemployment in 
Greece. But Constantinople has ex- 
perienced all the bad effects of war 
without any of the consequent war 
booms. Constantinople never had a 
rich hinterland, and even the little she 
had has been taken away. Her nat- 
ural and richest markets have been 
those in Anatolia and Asia Minor, also 
in South Russia, the Caucasus, and in 
the Balkan countries along the Black 
Sea. The war in Asia Minor has ef- 
fectively cut Constantinople off from 
her markets there. The revolution in 
Russia has closed the markets in South 
Russia and Caucasus. The other Bal- 
kan states have scarcely been in a pos- 
ition to buy very heavily. Therefore, 
Constantinople, in a trade sense, has 
been left high and dry. Business has 
come practically to a standstill and 
will probably remain depressed until 
the war in Anatolia comes to an end. 


A Boom in Anatolia 


Faas goon is by far the richest) 
and most fertile part of the 
Turkish Empire. 
peace, the opening of communications 
between Constantinople and the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor will cause nothing 
short of a boom there. It must not be 
forgotten that Anatolia is rich in raw 
products which have been stored there 
for some time. There is also gold. It is 


The restoration of © 
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estimated that no less than $250,000,- 
000 is hoarded in Asia Minor, awaiting 
the end of war. These raw materials 
out to Constantinople. The 
gold wi How out. Merchandise of all 
kinds will be shipped from Constanti- 
nople into the interior. The same gen- 
eral situation exists in Russia and the 
Caucasus with respect to Constanti- 
nople. Just as soon as these terri- 
tories are opened up, a considerable 
amount of trade will develop. In fact, 
rade has already begun spasmodically 
between Constantinople and the Cau- 
casus. Only recently there was great 
activity in the cotton goods market in 
Constantinople, caused almost entirely 
by the demand for sheetings origina- 
ting in Batum and the Caucasus. 

It is sometimes said that the Turk- 
ish Nationalist Government at Angora 
in Asia Minor, is a Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, and hence dangerous to the peace 
and security of the Near East. This 
is far from the truth. The Turks un- 
der Mustapha Kemal are not Bolshe- 


will coi 





- 





vists. It is true that they entered into 
an alliance with the Soviet; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Bolsheviki are quite 
cordially despised at Angora. The 
Kemalists, as they are called, stand 
for “ Turkey for the Turks.” They 
believe that the Greeks should not be 
allowed to hive Smyrna or any part of 
Asia Minor. They are not Bolshevists, 
nor are they in any way opposed to the 
Government at Constantinople. In 
fact, the two governments, the one in 
Constantinople and the other at An- 
gora, are working in the greatest har- 
mony. 

The Constantinople government is 
weak and impotent, a mere shadow of 
the old Sublime Porte. The Angora 
government is a virile,- progressive, 
fighting government, defying the Allies 
and the world in the interests of what 
they think is the best for Turkey. 

Visitors who have recently been in 
Angora report that the Nationalist 
Government is well organized, much 
better in fact than any Turkish gov- 
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RUMANIA’S PEASANTS LIVE FROM HER RICH SOIL 


This one is at his spring plowing, with a husky team of long-horned oxen and a plow that runs 
on wheels 
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ernment in Constantinople ever was. 
There is a Cabinet which is responsible 
to an elected Chamber of Deputies. 
The government is taxing the people 
and paying its way as it goes. It is 
not only paying the expenses of the 
war, but is appropriating money for 
internal development, such as roads 
and railroads. The army under Mus- 
tapha Kemal, which at the beginning 
of its war with Greece was composed of 
iittle more than guerilla bands, prob- 
ably’ numbering in all not more than 
100,000, is today well organized, well 
uniformed, well equipped, well discip- 
lined, and consists of between 250,000 
and 800,000 men. 

Observers further state that the 
government departments are well or- 
ganized and efficiently operated. Re- 
quests for official documents, for ex- 
ample, meet with immediate response, 
and the papers are forthcoming within 
minutes, a process which under the old 
regime at Constantinople would have 
taken as many days. Those who know 


the Turk best are a little sceptical 
of his sudden conversion from hopeless 
muddling to efficient administration, 
Similar regenerations in 1876 and jp 
1910 left things very much unchanged, 
some say in even a little more of a 
muddle. But Americans have no rea- 
son for not wishing the Turk well m 
his effort to re-establish Turkey as a 
nation, instead of as an empire, and as 
a constitutional representative govern- 
ment rather than as a despotism. Our 
preconceived ideas should not prevent 
us from giving the Turk a square deal. 
The Turk has his side of the story. 

The world does not have to be told 
that the Balkans are a sore spot in 
Europe. Economically, the Balkans 
are almost as much of a problem as 
they are politically. And at present 
they are in the doldrums of a business 
depression. 

One of the essential troubles in the 
Balkans is over-government. In the 
first place, they have too many gov- 
ernments. I am not making the naive 





RUMANIA HAS MUCH WEALTH UNDERNEATH THE SOIL 


This shows the oil wells in one of the fields where production is being developed on modern 
lines 
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The docks at the Piraeus, the harbor of Athens, are full of supplies for the war with Turkey 
and these goods with other merchandise lie in the open under guard 


suggestion that the Balkan countries 
should combine, but I am pointing out 
a fact which is apparent to the observ- 
ing visitor to the Balkans. Inevitably 
these governments get embroiled in in- 
ternal disputes, which to the outsider 
seem as pointless as the discussions in 
the Middle Ages about how many 
angels could dance on the point of a 
needle, but which to them are probably 
as vital as the angels were to the old 
theologians. 

Rumania is a country of vast and 
rich natural resources. She was, prior 
to the war, the fourth country in the 
world’s production of petroleum. She 
was also one of the leading wheat pro- 
ducing and exporting countries. Bul- 
garia was also a large producer of 
wheat and Sther agricultural products. 
Greece and large 
producers of a varied group of com- 
modities, chiefly agricultural. All of 
these countries are on the way back to 
normalcy. 


Jugoslavia were 


Their attitudes, however, are quite 


different. Greece is torn by internal 
politics and diverted from her recov- 
ery by an expensive war. Rumania on 
the other hand seems to be sitting down 
waiting for things to happen. While 
apparently more prosperous than the 
others, and although her people are 
better dressed and are having a better 
time on the whole, Rumania is waiting 
for the let to come back to normal. 
The normal value is 19.3 cents; at 
present about 150 lei can be bought 
for a dollar. No one outside Rumania 
believes that the lei will ever be worth 
par again; everybody in Rumania 
fairly believes it. 

One hard headed banker pointed out 
to me, however, that the national debt, 
much of which is held internally, now 
amounts to about 35,000,000,000 lez 
or about $235,000,000 in real money. 
* But,” he said, “ suppose the lei goes 
back to par, our debt will be $7,000,- 
000,000 and we will be unable even to 
pay the interest on it.” 

Is the lei going back to par? 
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People who have not been in the 
Near East recently, but who have read 
the current accounts of the bad condi- 
tions there, are likely to overdraw the 
picture. The railways of Rumania 
are in bad shape, but one travels in 
comfort, even in uxury, on the Ru- 
manian railways, at rates that would 
scarcely furnish decent cattle accom- 
modations in the United States. The 
trains run on time and get to their 
destinations on time. 

The railways in Bulgaria were also 
in good working order and I was in- 
formed that generally they were in 
pretty fair condition. The condition 
of the country roads in Bulgaria was 
noticeably good, a thing which cannot 
be said of the roads elsewhere in the 
Balkans. Of all the Balkan nations, 
Bulgaria seems to be getting down to 
work in the best shape. Her exports 
are growing. 

The question is “Can the United 
States do business in the Near East? ” 





and if so, “ In what commodities and 
how?” The answer to the first of 
these emphatically, 
“* yes!” 

It is a keen market, full of pitfalls, 
and not one for amateurs; but the 
United States is already doing a very 
fair business with Constantinople, 
Greece, and some of the more accessi- 
ble portions of the Near East. At 
present the commodities in which such 
business can be done is quite limited. 
The principal items must be raw ma- 
terials, foodstuffs and specialties in 
which the United States is particularly 
strong. At present the following 
products find a ready market in the 
Near East: wheat, flour, sugar, rice, 
coffee, vegetable oils, oleo oil, alcohol, 
grey sheetings, leather, petroleum pro- 
ducts, and a few others of a similar 


questions is, 


source. 

There is one element in the Near 
East making for the extension of 
American trade and commerce, but 





A NEW TRADE THOROUGHFARE TO THE NEAR EAST 


The Corinth Canal in Greece affords a direct and sheltered passage from the southern tip of 
Italy by way of the Ionian Sea and the Gulf of Corinth to the port of the Piraeus and on to the 
harbors of Asia Minor 
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even more important, for the extension 
of American ideals in business. I refer 
to Robert College. Because of that 
institution, the English language has 
become very generally used through- 
out the Near East. 


The Spread of English 


HEN you meet a business man 
in Constantinople, or Sofia, 
or Beirut, who speaks English al- 
most as well as you.do, the first ques- 
and where did you 
The answer almost 


tion inevitably is, “ 
learn English? ” 
as inevitably is, “ at Robert College,” 
or “I graduated from Robert College 
in such and such a year.” I could 
name a half dozen business firms in the 
Near East that are handled by Robert 
College men and they are the firms in 
which American exporters can place 
real confidence. It is to be regretted, 
that Robert College and 
other American educational institu- 
tions in the Near East, have not more 
They 
are overlooking what seems at the mo- 
ment to be the biggest opportunity 
that they have before them. The Near 
East needs, more than any other one 
thing, decent, honest, reliable citizens 
who think straight on political and 
business matters. American 
tional institutions can supply these 
citizens. Robert College can do no 
greater service than to turn out a 
Stephen Panaretoff every half dozen 
years, and a high class business man to 


how ever, 


direct contacts with business. 


educa- 


keep him company. American business 
men who are interested in these col- 
leges in the Near East should see to it 
that they are kept in touch with the 
world of affairs. 

Until recently American enterprise 
in the Near East has heen handi- 
capped by lack of American banking 
institutions. There have now been 
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established in Constantinople, — the 
Guaranty Trust Company; in Con- 
stantinople and Athens, the American 
Express Company; and in Bucharest, 
the Public National Bank of New 
York. These institutions can care 
for American business in these coun- 
tries, but we still need an American 
bank in Alexandria. There is also 
need of American distributing organ- 
izations. 

Two years ago there was serious 
danger of Bolshevism in the Balkan 
countries. The other countries of the 
Near East were more or less affected. 
Today the danger is past. The peo- 
ple of the Near East think deliber- 
ately, news travels slowly, but the 
debacle in Russia has served as a giant 
cbject lesson. For the present the 
Near East, even Anatolia and Asia 
Minor, is safe from the Russian 
plague. 


America’s Opportunity 


HE merchants and business men 
of the United States have a great 
opportunity in the Near East. First, 
because the true basis for reciprocal 
international trade is there: second, 
because there is a real market for 
American products: third, because the 
United States by reason of her posi- 
tion and her educational enterprises 
enjoys an unusual good-will, and 
fourth, because the tools of trade, such 
as banks, direct steamship lines, insur- 
ance and the like are now in existence 
and able to assist the business man who 
is looking for new fields to conquer. 
American business has already suc- 
ceeded in a very remarkable way in the 
Near East and our trade there will 
grow if our tariff legislators at Wash- 
ington will permit us to have a fair 
show and an equal opportunity with 
other nations. 








Smyrna Through Jaundiced Eyes 


A Globe Trotter Looks Over the Polyglot Port on the Aegean and Find: 
No Romance There—The Movies Announce the First Appearance 
of ‘the Renowned Comic, M. Charles Chaplin” 


By C. E. BrcHuorer 


P The author of this unusual little sketch (believed to be practically unique in travel 
literature) is a correspondent of the London Morning Post and has long been familiar 
with the Near East. 


ROM the sea Smyrna presents an the corporal, calls a cab and drives 
K insignificant appearance. The «away. 
long row of houses along the It is only right to say that the sol- 
quay and the Turkish quarter on the  dier’s senior officers afterwards apolo- 
hill behind are dwarfed by the tower-  gize for him; but one thinks surely 
ing mountains of the surrounding seme one might be found who spoke 
countryside. The boat slowly ap- French, if not English. We drive 
proaches its anchorage, passing on its down the quay to a friend’s house. The 
way English, French, Italian, Greek road is badly paved with big, uneven 
and other battleships, and finally stone blocks, which jolt the carriage 
swings round stern-on to the shore. from side to side and threaten its 
One is astonished to see a small bat- driver and fare with a fall. A shabby 
tleship near by, boldly flying the flag tram, with inside accommodation only, 
of the Turkish Navy—for this is dur- slowly approaches on the single tram- 
ing the period of the Greek occupation line; some thirty people are riding in 
after the War. it, but it is drawn by a single horse. 
A glance at the quay, however, The cruelty of the thing is revolting; 
swiftly dispels one’s doubts. There _ the thin beast can barely drag the load 
one sees only Greek names, Greek signs along; besides, he is badly shod and 
and Greek sailor gendarmes. An Eng- the road is uneven. 
lish officer examines passports; the In the numerous cafés sit groups af 
passenger is landed at the customs- civilians and sailors of all nationalities, 
house; promptly a Greek corporal listening to the playing and singing of 
assumes charge of him. This Greek the vivacious Greek orchestras. Sud- 
speaks no tongue but his own; you, to denly a Turkish gendarme passes, with 
be sure, do not know modern Greek, the familiar crescent and star in his 
and ancient Greek will not help you grey fur hat. But he is an anachror 
here. There are no interpreters to be ism; a little farther on one sees 4 
seen. By signs and gestures, with couple of Greek sailors, armed with 
voluminous explanations in Greek, the _ rifles and fixed bayonets, in conversa 
corporal demands your passport. You ition with a patrol of Greek soldiers 
show it, but naturally refuse to leave similarly equipped. These are the real 
it in his charge. He grows visibly guardians of the town; the other 
(and audibly) less and less polite; the merely a subordinate who has not yet 
bewildered passenger grasps his open acquired a new uniform. At last We 
passport and waits for the storm to reach our friend’s house, a spacious 
pass over. At last, amidst a volley of — building overlooking the harbor. Now 
shouts and gesticulations, one evades we are free to roam the town. But 
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not the sea. Before he can go aboard 
the ship again, a passenger must show 
a special permit from the police, who 
are eager to prevent any inhabitant 
from taking French leave of Smyrna. 


The Latest Styles 


N the day-time Smyrna is a gay 

enough place. The streets are in- 
credibly narrow and winding; even in 
the main thoroughfares, the Frank and 
St. George streets, two carriages can 
pass only with the most skilful man- 
ocuvring. In most of the others this 
must be altogether impossible. During 
the day these streets are packed with 
crowds of pedestrians of all nation- 
alities. One hears every language 
under the sun, but especially Greek, 
Turkish, French, English and Ar- 
menian. The rich Armenian ladies 
trip through the streets—the word 
“trip * may be taken here in both its 
meanings—clad in garments of ex- 
quisite Parisian cut and the inevitable 
high-heeled Jostling beside 
them you may see a peasant in gaudy 
rags, carrying a basket of fruit from 
his farm; these contrasts serve the 
more effectively to set off the charms 
and dress of the ladies. During the 
last few years some motor cars and 
motor-cycles have been brought into 
the city. Their machinery soon gets 
out of order on these frightful roads, 
but while they last they constitute a 
new peril for pedestrians. A loud 
hooting or whistling announces their 
approach; the many-hued crowd 
surges to the sides of the road and 
rushes into the shop doors, and with a 
jerk and a crash and a bump the auto- 
There is little com- 
motoring in 


shoes. 


mobile passes by. 
fort or pleasure in 
Smyrna. 

Although no roads in the world are 
30 badly paved as these, nowhere is 
more attention paid to one’s clothes. 
A lady of my acquaintance, returning 
from a visit to England, was_ncarly 
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disowned by her family on the quay 
at Smyrna because she landed from the 
boat in a tweed costume and a pair of 


neat and serviceable brogues. The 
sume fastidiousness is shown in regard 
to the rest of one’s attire. The ring- 
leaders in this modishness are the rich 
Armenian families, of whom there are 
here a great number. They are mostly 
engaged in the Manchester trade; the 
various partners in the firms take 
turns to come to England and manage 
the Manchester end of the business; 
there is consequently a large colony of 
Smyrna Armenians at Manchester and 
in its suburbs, and it is by way of these 
that the fashions come to Smyrna. 
For the same reason the shops in the 
main streets of the city and in the 
Turkish bazaars as well are stocked 
with Manchester goods, although there 
is a notable shortage of other Euro- 
pean wares. The whole population of 
Smyrna seems to be clothed by Man- 
chester; the charming designs and 
hues that distinguish the dress of the 
frequenters of the bazaars are the work 
of Manchester, being of course, repro- 
ductions of Asiatic originals. 


The Social Centre 


HE social centre of the town is 
Costi’s well-known café. His 
two unpretentious rooms, with their 
excellent French cooking and famous 
Smyrna ices are among the few public 
places in the town where etiquette per- 
mits ladies to appear. Indeed Smyrna 
is poorly provided with amusements. 
A company of Greek players occasion- 
ally visits the town; but for the most 
part, Mrs. and Miss Smyrna have to 
be content to ring the changes upon 
three or four cinematograph shows. 
One of them, at the end of 1919, was 
announcing the first appearance in 
Smyrna of “the renowned comic, M. 
Charles Chaplin.” 
So when the sun 
descends upon Smyrna. 


sets, dullness 














Men in Power in the Near East 











The regions of ancient civilization 
in Asia Minor and Egypt are the 
scene of struggles for control of 
political influence and economic 
opportunity today. Warfare be. 
tween Turks and Greeks, unrest 
in Palestine and Syria, and the 
establishment of Egypt as an inde- 
pendent kingdom are phases in 
this conflict 


THE LEADER OF TURKEY’S 
MILITANT NATIONALISM 


Mustapha Kemal, head of the de- 
fiant government at Angora in Asia 
Minor, is the active leader of the 
movement to defeat the Allies’ 
peace terms and oust the Greeks 
from Anatolia and the port of 
Smyrna. A graduate of a military 
preparatory school at Salonica, he 
became interested as a young offi- 
cer in revolutionary agitation based 
on modern western ideas of govern- 
ment. He was an organizer of the 
Society of Liberty, later merged 
in the Society of Progress and the 
Committee of Union and Progress, 
and took part in the movements 
leading to the overthrow of the 
old Turkish regime. Later, he dis- 
tinguished himself as a commander 
in the second Balkan war and in 
the World War. He predicted the 
defeat of the Central Powers and 
Turkey and, being retired from 
the army, began the organization 
of the Turkish Nationalist move- 
ment. The administration which 
he directs at Angora has been con- 
ducting the warfare against the 
Greeks and embodies Turkish op- 
position to European influence in 
Asia Minor 











KING CONSTANTINE 
OF GREECE 


The present ruler at Athens has 
had an unusual career. He came 
to the throne about nine years 
ago, but for three years during 
the World War was an exile be- 
cause of the opposition of the 
Allies, who regarded him as pro- 
German because of his failure to 
support Serbia against Bulgaria. 
He was forced to abdicate after 
the formation of the Venizelos 
government, but was returned by 
a plebiscite after the death of his 
son, Alexander. He took the field 
in Asia Minor against the Turks 
and represents Greek ambition 
for revival of power in the old 
regions of colonization in Thrace 
and Asia Minor 


MOHAMMED VI 
SULTAN OF TURKEY 


The nominal ruler of the Otto- 
man Empire, at Constantinople-— 
whatever his personal views re- 
garding the present situation—is 
practically helpless to exert any 
decisive influence. With his capi- 
tal under Allied occupation and 
the Dardanelles controlled by 
their warships, he is a figurehead 
autocrat. His sympathy and that 
of his administration is said to be 
with the Turkish Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at Angora, the real 
center of the country’s life and 
aspirations today 





THE BRITISH GOVERNOR 
OF PALESTINE 


Sir Herbert Samuel was a member of Parlia- 
ment and formerly Home Secretary and Post- 
master General before he became High 
Commissioner for Palestine in 1920. He 
helped to secure the Balfour declaration for 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine in 1917, and 
the Zionists claim him as a sympathizer. 
His policy has been one of economic recon- 
struction. The religious rivalries of Pales- 
tine have involved him in conflict with both 
the Jews and the Arabs. Recently he has 
visited the Pope in connection with the 
Roman Catholic protests against the British 
mandate for Palestine on the ground that it 
grants the Jews too many privileges over 
Christians 


GREECE’S DICTATOR 
IN SMYRNA 


Gen. Papoulas, commander of the 
Greek army in Asia Minor, with its 
base at the port of Smyrna, had 
conducted an energetic and deter. 
mined campaign against the forces 
of the Turkish Nationalists cen. 
tered at Angora. Recently, when 
there was talk of Greek with. 
drawal, the Christian population 
of Smyrna protested, and Gen. 
Papoulas threatened to repeat the 
role of D’Annunzio at Fiume, de- 
fying the orders of the Allies and 
his home government and holding 
the port and the region for Greece 
with his troops on his own 
responsibility 











FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALLENBY 


The commander of the British forces in Asia 
Minor during the World War, and conqueror 
of Jerusalem, was formerly a cavalry com- 
mander who was at the front in France from 
the outbreak of the conflict. He was made 
a gencral after the battle of the Aisne. After 
his distinguished record in the conquest of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, he was put in 
control of Egypt. As an administrator there 
before the granting of independence, he is 
said to have favored a maximum of native 
autonomy, with reserved control of the mat- 
ters considered vital to British interests. 
Despite the ending of the British protecto- 
rate, he still commands the situation in 
Egypt through the domination of the water 
supply of the Nile from the Sudan, which 
remains under British administration 


























KING FUAD OF EGYPT 


The new ruler of the recently 
liberated nation has been pur- 
suing an active policy for the 
organization of an independent 
administration. A constitution 
is being drafted, and elections 
to a Parliament are scheduled 
for this fall. The constitution 
is said to claim the Sudan for 
Egypt, and this issue may in- 
volve the just-created kingdom 
in controversies with Great 
Britain, which gave it power 
through renunciation of the 
protectorate 














Rebuilding Jerusalem 


The Holy City Is a Religious and Civil Motley Almost Indescribable 
Including Representatives of Every Religion—The ‘Pro-Jerusalem 
Movement” Is an Attempt to Bring All Elements Together 
in Restoring Its Glory 


By Joun H. Finer 
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Dr. Finley has had a distinguished career as an educator and publicist. He was at 
one time President of Knox College, then a Professor at Princeton, and later Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York, which post he held for ten years. 
was then chosen President of the University of the State of New York, and resigned 
in 1921 to become Associate Editor of the New York Times. 
Commissioner of the American Red Cross for Palestine and the Near East. 
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ad 5? I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her 

cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” This is the twentieth 
century cry of Christian, Jew and 
Muslim alike, as it was the cry of those 
who wept in exile by the rivers of 
Babylon more than twenty centuries 
ago. The Latin voice of the Vatican 
is raised in concern for the care of the 
holy places in the city where Herod 
and Pilate ruled and judged under 
Rome. The Jews scattered over the 
earth wail as at the Wall of Tears in 
Hebrew lamentations of the prophets 
for the restoration of Israel to Zion. 
The Muslim muezzin in his minaret, 
high above the roofs, like a “ disem- 
bodied voice,” summons in Arabic the 
faithful to prayer in the Mosque of 
Omar, the Dome of the Rock, in which 
“one prostration before God is 
counted by Him as five hundred.” 
People of every Western church, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish, Russian, 
Greek, Abyssinian, Coptic, and even 
modern Magi from the East, make 
pious pilgrimages to the little land of 
which the capital is Jerusalem, “ The 
City of Peace.” And hands that have 
not forgot their cunning make souve- 
nirs of olive wood, mother-of-pearl 
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and pressed flowers from sacred spots, 
to be carried back to those who wor- 
ship the Father, common to all their 
faiths, in other places, as the Great 
Teacher said, than in the mountain 
Ebal, at whose foot He sat, or in 
Jerusalem. 

At Christmas, and Easter especially, 
the windows of all Christendom are 
open toward Jerusalem;—and that 
means The Holy Land, for Bethlehem 
is no farther from Jerusalem than 
Columbia University is from the Bat- 
tery. Few Biblical scenes are in dis- 
tance from this center more than a few 
hours by automobile. Even the “ bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon,” across which 
the Lord looked toward the sea, were 
no farther away than is Albany from 
New York. I have seen, during the 
war, the airplanes rise from the aero- 
drome near the Shepherd’s Field and 
in a half hour hover over the blue 
mountains of Moab, from one of whose 
heights Moses looked down upon the 
Land of Promise. The Jew who keeps 
the Feast of Tabernacles must once a 
year travel in grateful memory buck 
across the desert of Sinai down into 
Egypt and the Mussulman nist also 
once a year accompany the Mahmal 
(the sacred cloth) to Mecca in the 
month of Chawal; but for the rest of 
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the year they too, with the Christian, 
need not cross the Jordan for their 
law and gospel. The traditional place 
of Christ’s crucifixion is but a stone’s 
throw from the traditional spot of 
Mahomet’s ascension, which was also 
the traditional site of Abraham’s ex- 
temporized altar on Mount Moriah, 
and of Solomon’s Temple, the perma- 
nent tabernacle of the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. Thus these three great mono- 
theistic faiths converge upon this City 
“compact together,” so compact in- 
deed that houses of separate ownership 
are often locked one over the other. 
Jerusalem is better described as sev- 
eral little cities compact together, 
compacted of a number of religious 
and civil communities which have, un- 
happily, not always dwelt together in 
unity. Despite the ancient prayer 
and the ancient significance of the 
neme Jerusalem, peace has not dwelt 
perpetually within its walls nor has 
prosperity for a long time dwelt with- 
in its palaces. The religious “ quar- 
ters” are distinctly delimited: as the 
Jewish quarter, the Russian quarter, 
the Armenian quarter and so on. On 
Saturdays the shops in the Jewish 
quarter are religiously closed, and on 
Sunday the Christian shops, though I 
fear not as religiously. There are 
differing feast days and fast days for 
each community, which overlap now 
and then, so numerous are they. But 
there is not any one day which the 
whole population habitually celebrates 
together, even though the Christian 
“ Easter ” the Jewish “ Passover ” and 
the muslim’s “Nebi Musa” often fall 
in the same week. The inhabitants of 
the Muslim faith neither eat nor drink 
between dawn and sunset for a whole 
month and I recall the shout of relief 
that went up when the sunset gun be- 
hind “ Gordon’s Calvary,” announced 
the end of that month. Then, when the 
people of the Greek Church celebrated 
the birthday of the Virgin at the foot 


of the Mount of Olives, the veiled 
women of the Mohammedan community 
sat all afternoon among the graves on 
the opposite hill, just outside the walls, 
and listened to the music and watched 
the merriment in which they could not 
participate. When Easter comes, 
there is the struggle which sometimes 
reaches the fiercepess of a riot among 
the Christians themselves for the fresh 
fire, at the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. And at other seasons, there 
are the “ schismatical expeditions ” to 
the Jordan where one sees along the 
read to Jericho “ Armenian ‘popes’, 
Russian ‘deacons’, Syriac ‘babas’, rid- 
ing on either mules or donkeys and 
numbers of old Russian men and 
women walking barefoot in groups 
with clubs in their hands, some wear- 
ing crowns of thorns.” When to all 
these are added devout men of every 
nation under heaven—and not only 
those peoples represented there two 
thousand years ago on Pentecost Day, 
from Parthians and Medes and Elam- 
ites to Cretes and Arabians—the re- 
ligious and civil motley of Jerusalem 
can be imagined. 

The legend under which it has been 
attempted to bring all these diverse 
racial and religious elements together 
in their common devotion to the Holy 
City, is “ Pro-Jerusalem.” In_ its 
council under the active presidency of 
the Governor of Jerusalem, Ronald 
Storrs, are: The Mayor of Jerusalem, 
the Grand Mufti of the Muslim Com- 
munity, the President of the Francis- 
can Community, the President of the 
Dominican Community, the Greek’ 
Patriarch, the Armenian Patriarch, 
the President of the Jewish Community 
and the Chairman of the Zionist Com- 
mission, beside a long list of prominent 
citizens and representative officials. 
And the object of this coming to- 
gether as Pro-Jerusalemites, whatever 
their diversities, is the “ preservation 
and advancement of the interests of 
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district and_inhabi- 
This general object includes 
specific objects, more es- 


Jerusalem, its 
tants.” 
several 
pecially : 

1. The protection of and addition 
to the “* amenities ” of the City and 
its environs, 

2. The provision and mainte- 
nance of parks, gardens, open 
spaces and playgrounds (the Pro- 
phecy of the Book of Zachariah, 
concerning the playing of children 
in the streets of Jerusalem seems 
about to be fulfilled in joyful fact), 

3. The establishment in the dis- 
trict of Jerusalem of Museums, 
Libraries, Art Galleries, Exhibi- 
tions, Musical and Dramatic Cen- 
ters, and other such institutions for 
the benefit of the Public, 

4. The protection and preserva- 
tion of the antiquities of the City, 

5. The encouragement of arts, 
handicrafts and industries in con- 
sonance with the general object of 
the society, 

6. And the care for special prop- 
erties entrusted to the society and 
cooperation with the general gov- 
ernmental departments. 

Those who are associated in this 
unifying effort are described as per- 
haps the “most representative and 
diverse body in the world,” but it is 
added that its differing and often 
actively discordant elements work to- 
gether successfully, “ bound by their 
common love for the Holy City.” 

This is Pro-Jerusalem from within. 
How difficult it is to bring into co- 
operation and unity these communities 
whose antipathies are centuries old 
may be inferred from the fact that one 


of the most intelligent citizens—a 
leader in one of the communities— 


thought me irreligious because he knew 
that I was the head of a school system 
in which children of parents of varying 
creeds and races were put in the same 
classes and were taught by the same 
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teachers. He thought that an Arab 
teacher should not be permitted to 
teach even carpentry to a Jewish child 
and doubtless vice versa, forgetting 
for the moment perhaps that the first 
Christian Teacher had, as a lad, a 


Jewish teacher of carpentry. And I 
recall how a Pro-Jerusalem concert 


was made a most unharmonious fune- 
tion by the introduction of a number 
that was not on the program—the 
Zionist national hymn. 

There is no attempt to bring all to 
one faith. The effort is to bring those 
of differing faiths to pray each in his 
own way for the peace and prosperity 
of Jerusalem, and then to work with 
all the others for it. 

But what is needed beyond this 
local Pro-Jerusalem Society, which 
after all is but as a local Rotary Club 
given distinction by the historic past 
of its city, is a Pro-Jerusalem Society 
of world membership, one which will 
represent “all nations,” who will “bring 
their glory into it,” as in the Book of 
Revelation they are described as bring- 
ing it into the Celestial City. 

Though this little patch of earth 
with its narrow maritime plain and its 
miniature valleys—diminutive and arid 
to one who has lived on the boundless, 
black-earth prairies of the Middle 
West—be made to blossom again as 
the rose; though the hills as bare, 
many of them, as when the groves of 
the false gods were hewn down by the 
Israelites, were covered again with 
fruitful boughs or filled with the fat- 
ness of herds and flocks; though the 
winds from Lebanon and the breath of 
Beersheba were to blow once more upon 
such gardens as Solomon’s so that the 
spices would once more flow out; 
though “orchards of pomegranates 
with precious fruits” and with all 
“ trees of frankincense ” and vineyards 
which would bring each a “ thousand 
pieces of silver” were to grow again 
as in the time of the “ Song of Songs ;” 
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CHRISTMAS IN JERUSALEM 


On this day all the windows of the Holy Land are opened toward the Holy City 


‘ * 


THE WAILING PLACE OF THE JEWS 
The Jews scattered all over the earth wail as at the Wall of Tears for the restoration of 
Israel to Zion 
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MODERN JERUSALEM 


Showing how the work for the provision and maintenance of mod- 
ern dwellings, parks and playgrounds is progressing 


though engineers were, like the ancient 
patriarchal philanthropists, to pass 
through this valley of Baca and 
* make it a well,” that is, bring water 
again to the thirsty places; though the 
geologist were to find a way of turning 
its stones into bread; yet are not all 
these things to be the greatest good 
that this miniature land (hardly lar- 
ger than Long Island) is to give to 
the whole earth. Its contribution in 
the past has been preeminently spir- 
itual, whatever its physical products 
have been. 

And it is as a spiritual reservation 
that it should be kept and glorified by 
the nations. Let agriculturalist and 
geologist, engineer and architect, artist 
and scholar, bring the gifts of the na- 
tions into it by their genius and make 


the new City of Peace 
a terrestrial proto- 
type of that one bet- 
ter city, “even an 
heavenly,” of which 
patriarchs have 
dreamed since the 
days of Abraham and 
of which the Apoe- 
alypse gives an orien- 
tal vision. What the 
Pro-Jerusalem Coun- 
cil is seeking to do in 
giving physical 
beauty and - social 
unity to the thrice 
Holy City, is but a 
beginning of what all 
the peoples, to whose 
faith this land gave 
cradle, should do in 
helping to make it 
not only the gem of 
the whole earth in 
beauty set about with 
such precious stones, 
as Hebron and 
Shiloh, Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, Carmel 
and Lebanon, and the 
opalescent mountains of Moab, but 
as the Nazarene saw it, looking out 
from the summit of the mountains of 
Nazareth, his “ home town,” in Re 
nan’s description: “ Those mountains, 
that set, that azure sky, those high 
plains in the horizon were for him 
[| Jesus] not the melancholy vision of a 
soul which interrogates nature upon 
her fate, but the certain symbol, the 
transparent shadow, of an_ invisible 
world, and of a new heaven.” 

This little land should be made, as I 
have often said, an international reser- 
vation within the circle of the whole 
earth, even as a great park is set apart 
within a single state—a reservation 
holy unto the cause of the human 
brotherhood proclaimed by Him who 
looking across this sacred landscape 
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saw it not as a habitable Land of 
Promise, flowing with milk and honey, 
but as the “ transparent shadow ” of 
a spiritual kingdom that would em- 
brace the earth in its reach. The 
beautifying and enhaloing of this res- 
ervation would be no greater financial 
burden for the nations than the main- 
tenance of one of our national parks 
by the government, or of many a local 
park by a city. It might be interna- 
tionalized or mutualized for the benefit 
of all who have a spiritual life interest 
in it, and not for any one race or creed. 

I have seen the bare hills of that 
land and the burning parched plains 
inmidsummer. I have passed through 
many of its squalid and huddled vil- 
lages and over its lonely roads by day 
and by night. I have knelt at its 
sepulchers; I have seen the sad-faced 
women burden bearers, the multitude 
of joyless children without hope of a 
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kingdom of heaven here on earth, the 
cumulative misery of centuries of mis- 
rule and oppression, and the ugliness of 
its religious jealousies and hatreds; 
but I have had the hope in the midst 
of it all, now that Jerusalem has again 
been “ delivered,” that the putrid dust 
of centuries will be washed away and 
that its ancient glory, again manifest, 
will be enhanced by the fresh glories 
and honors that the united nations of 
the earth will bring to it. 

The realization of that hope will 
come about not through some new na- 
tionalization but through the coming 
together of men and women of all the 
nationalities and creeds of Christen- 
dom in a world Pro-Jerusalem Society, 
which will not only preserve and adorn 
this City but will also illustrate in their 
dwelling together in peace the “ eternal 
excellency ” toward which humanity is 
looking. 





A MUSLIM FESTIVAL 


While the faithful of one religion take part in their open air rites, those of the other faiths 
stand on the hills and look on enviously 











Should Russia Be Recognized? 


Despite ithe Misery and Conflict Which Still Exist in Russia Czarism 
Has Been Uprooted and the Revolution of the Peasants Is an 
Accomplished Fact—Cost What It May, Relations 

With Russia Must Be Resumed 


By EmiLe 


Even to those who do not accept all his conclusions, the report of so eminent a 
Socialist on a recent visit to Russia is of great interest. Emile Vandervelde has for 
many years been the leader of the Belgian Socialist Party and an active spirit in the 
He has been bitterly denounced by the Russian 
Communists because he believed in the duty of National Defense and accepted, during 
He has just returned from Russia, where he 
went as a lawyer for the defense in the trial of the leaders of a Socialist Group which 


International Labor Movement. 
the War, a post in the Belgian Cabinet. 


has been opposed to the Commun‘sts. 


BRIEFLESS lawyer, kept from 
A the bar by professorial duties 

and politics, I have only pleaded 
two big cases in my life. The first was 
in the Congo in 1908, where I defended 
two American missionaries, who had 
exposed the abuses of “ red rubber; ” 
the second this year, for the Russian 
* Social Revolutionists,” accused of 
conspiring against the Soviets and 
plotting the assassination of Lenin. 

I won the case in the Congo, because 
there were real judges in Leopoldville. 
But the Social Revolutionists were 
convicted in advance. They appeared, 
not before an impartial court, but be- 
fore their political enemies, who were 
determined to condemn them. But we 
hope that their lives may be saved 
and that in their own interest the So- 
viet Government will not commit the 
criminal folly of sending them to ex- 
ecution. 

You ask me, what were my impres- 
sions during the four or five weeks 
which I spent in Russia? 

The answer is not easy; especially 
at this moment where one has reached 
a turning point in the Revolution— 
where that which existed yesterday is 
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no more, where what will come tomor- 
row is not yet born. 

Before endeavoring to tell what I 
have seen, some preliminary remarks 
are necessary. 

First of all, during our sojourn in 
Russia, we were almost always accom- 
panied by young officials of the com- 
missariat of Justice, courteous, ami- 
able, obliging, but who, acting under 
orders, left us just about as free as 
picketed goats. 

In the second place, we did not have 
any personal dealings with the com- 
munists beyond discussions in_ the 
press or interviews relating to the 
trial. As regards the non-communist 
Russians, we were warned that they 
weuld be exposed to serious difficulties 
if we had any contact with them. So 
altogether we spoke freely only with 
the prisoners or with their lawyers. 
The British Commercial Representa- 
tive invited me to tea. I was forbid- 
den to see him, because he represented 
a capitalistic Government, hostile to 
the R. S. F. S. R. (Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic). 

Finally, we only visited Moscow, 


where the N. E. P.—the “ New Eco- 
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nomic Policy ”—has, in the last six 
months, started a sort of commercial 
revival. But there is general agree- 
ment that Moscow is an oasis in the 
The situation of the 
on the whole, does not ap- 


-ussian desert. 
country, 
pear to be improving; quite the con- 
trary. Whatever remains of the big 


Seme statues have been melted down. 
Others have been erected, just as con- 
ventional, just as blatant as the worst 
official productions of bourgeois art. 
The greater number of the buildings 
are intact. One can just see, near the 
Kremlin, over which the Red Flag of 
the Soviets flies, the ruins of houses 


industries — the 
textile industry, 
for instance — is 
passing through a 
very grave CYPIisis, 
at ‘this very mo- 
ment. However 
enormously re- 
duced production 
may be, all the 
same the output is 
not consumed, ow- 
ing to the lack of 
buyers. There are 
unemployed 
in Russia, just as 
in capital- 
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“A UNITED FRONT” 

The trial of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries in Moscow was a more im- 
portant event in the European Labor 
Movement than appears on the sur- 
face. At first the Russian Communists 
thundered anathemas against all So- 
cialists who did not agree with them, 
denouncing them as traitors to the 
working class. The result was to split 
the Labor Movement into quarrelling 
factions. More recently the chiefs in 
Moscow have been talking about re- 
constituting “a _ united proletarian 
front” for the struggle against Cap- 
italism. Wandervelde’s experiences in 
Russia have convinced him that there 
is no use trying to secure unity be- 
iween the various Socialist groups so 
long as the Communists continue their 
persecution of the Socialists who dis- 


demolished or dam- 
aged by shells. 
But in looking 
more closely one 
sees that the dis- 
aster is immense. 
Nothing has been 
built, not a single 
facade has been 
repaired since 
1914. Half of the 
old houses, I was 
told, are uninhab- 
ited, because they 
are uninhabitable. 
The water pipes 
have burst, the 





istic countries. 
The famine zone 
has been increased 
on. the whole. It has been diminished 
in certain regions, but it has been ag- 
gravated, dangerously so, in the in- 
dustrial basin of the Donetz. It is 
true that the prospects of the ap- 
Wher- 
ever seed has been sown, good crops 
At one of the feeding 
* Even if 
it continues to rain, there will still be 


a great deal of misery to alleviate next 


proaching harvest are better. 


are expected. 
stations they said to me: 


year; but there will be no more gen- 
eral famine.” 

But let us come to my personal im- 
pressions. 

I have been in Moscow three times: 
in 1914, in 1917, and this year. At 
first sight, things are less changed 
than I had expected. 

Moscow remains the city of nine 
hundred churches, crowded as much or 
even more than ever by the faithful. 
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agree with them. 


woodwork has been 
= taken for fuel, 

there are no more 
glass panes in the windows. The 
greater number of sumptuous _resi- 
dences of the old regime have been 
transformed into offices. The Cheka 
has established itself in the offices of 
an Insurance Company. The Labor 
Unions arc installed in the Club of the 
Nebles. The Supreme Revolutionary 
Tribunal has its seat in the salons of 
the wealthy merchant Riabouchinski 
—the very one who, a short time be- 
fore the war, risked this rash proph- 
ecy: “The hand of the Saints is 
preparing to strangle Semitism in 
Russia.” It is bold to betray the 
plans of the saints! 

The big hotels—the National, the 
Metropole, for example—are today 
* Soviet Houses.” Officials live in 
them. Workmen’s groups have their 
offices there. They had given us an 
office in one of them—House No. 4— 
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A BRIEFLESS LAWYER 


Emile Vandervelde has been for many years the outstanding. leader 
of the moderate Socialists in Belgium and has also been a powerful 
figure in the international councils of the party. The trial of the 
Russian Socialists which was the oceasion of his last visit to Russia 
has become a sharp issue between Communists and Socialists. in 
Russia and is largely responsible for the split between them. 
Vandervelde, by permission of the Soviets, acted as a member of 
the council of defense for the accused; but exasperated by. the un- 
fairness with which the trial was conducted, he threw up the case 
and left the country. Wandervelde headed the Belgian delegation 
of the Interparliamentary Union for Promoting Arbitration atthe 
conference in this country at the time of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St..Louis.. He. was on the Belgian delegation which 
protested to President Wilson against the German invasion of 
Belgium; and, during the war, he was Minister without portfolio 
in the Belgian cabinet 





opposite the princi- 
pal entrance to the 
Kremlin. Next to 
us every morning, 
the President of the 
Republic, Kalinin, 
came to give audi- 
ence to hundreds of 
poor people who, 
from all over Rus- 
sia, brought him 
their plaints or en- 
deavored to have 
their grievances re- 
dressed. 

It is difficult to 
realize the unspeak- 
able dirt which ex- 
ists in all these So- 
viet establishments. 

It is just the 
same in the former 
apartment 
which have been 


houses, 


turned into work- 


men’s. tenements, 
where the poor fam- 
ilies are piled on top 
of each other. In 
a general way, a 
system of rationing 
is applied to dwell- 
ings. According to 
municipal —_regula- 
tions—which, how- 
ever, are not strict- 
ly carried out—the 
cubic air space to 
which every one has 
a right is not 
greater than in the 
cells of our prisons. 

In spite of these 
regulations, the 
housing shortage is 
very acute. While 
in Petrograd, the 
former capital, 
there are said to be 
not more than 400,- 
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ooo inhabitants, the population of 
Moscow has risen from 1,600,000 to 
over 2,000,000. As to the strangers, 
the very few strangers who are al- 
lowed to penetrate into Soviet Russia, 
they find room as best they may. At 
the Savoy Hotel, frequented by com- 
munists, they calmly demand 8 to 10 
million (4 to 5 dollars) a 
night for a bad room. Some German 
merchants, the other day, found them- 
selves being asked 10,000 marks a 
Lead for the privilege of sleeping in a 


roubles 


railway carriage. 

All this, it is evident, carries us into 
a social world which no more resem- 
bles that of yesterday than the So- 
viets of Moscow do the Councils of the 
Empire. 

Do not let us believe, however, ac- 
cording to some sensational reports, 
that Russia has again become a savage 
country, where one goes out into the 
street with a knife between his teeth. 
The elec- 
tric power station is working. The 
telephone is efficient than in 
Paris or Brussels. The theaters are 
There is excellent music in 
The museums are 


Street cars are running. 
less 


crowded. 
the Conservatory. 
notably enriched, thanks to judicious 
expropriations. I spent some delicious 
hours in the ancient Morosoff Gallery, 
nationalized since 1917, and where at 
the 
collection of French 
porary painters in the world—from 
Renoir, and Claude Monet, 
to Matisse and Picasso. 

Let us add that there is perfect or- 
the Alcohol having 
heen prohibited, one never meets a 
drunken person; and, from the stand- 
point of morals, if one may judge by 
appearances, the Bolshevik capital is 
clearly far ahead of our great Euro- 
Never, or almost never, 
does one see an advertisement, or illus- 


most 
contem- 


this moment there is mar- 


velous 


Cézanne, 


der in streets. 


pean cities. 


tration, which is obscene. 


In general, the people are poorly 
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THROUGH RUSSIAN EYES 


This is the way Vandervelde appeared to the 

cartoonist of the Moscow newspaper “ W ork.” 

The caption under the picture reads, “ Emile 

of Versailles.” “Work” is a weekly news- 

paper (one of the few left in Russia) which 

publishes humorous cartoons, and comments 
on affairs of the day in lighter vein 


Even those who have the 
wherewithal, dress like workingmen in 
order not to be conspicuous. On my 
return, I traveled with the Russian 
delegation which was going to The 
Hague. From Moscow to Riga the 
head of the delegation was dressed like 
a Moujik. Between Riga and Berlin 
he put on a black suit with clean linen. 
Arriving at The Hague, perhaps he 
donned a top hat, like Tchitcherin at 
Genoa. 

It is, after all, a phenomenon of so- 
cial mimicry—one of “ protective col- 
oring.” In this Republic of workers, 
where the bourgeois is despised, to 
wear the clothes of the workingman is 


dressed. 
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a measure of protection against harm. 

The women, however, make pathetic 
efforts at elegance, with the most piti- 
ful means at hand. But no matter. 
The summer blouses are quite clean. 
When it rains, vou see ladies walking 
with bare feet, to protect their shoes. 
Others wear short socks and replace 
silk stockings by the satin of their 
skins. They struggle heroically to be 
beautiful. I saw five fashion papers 
in a newsstand—one in English, one in 
German and three in Russian! 

Let us add, in order to complete 
the picture of the streets, that you 
mect more soldiers than formerly in 
Berlin, more beggars than in any city 
of pilgrimage in Spain or Italy. 

I know of no more pathetic sight 
than to see before the doors of the 
Soviet Bureaus or the entrance of 
“the Empire *—which a communist 
comrade described to us as * the most 
chic restaurant of Moscow ”—woebe- 
gone groups holding out their hands, 
displaying their hideous sores, begging 
for a 100,000 rouble note—the price 
of a crust of bread. 

And these are nothing in compari- 
son to the others—lving on the edge 
of the pavement, men, women, the chil- 
dren, hardly covered with filthy rags, 
reduced to skeletons, eaten by vermin, 
living carriers of typhus and cholera 
microbes. They come from the famine 
regions, they have dragged themselves 
for long weeks across the roads, per- 
haps they hung for hours on the step 
of a railroad train. They are flotsam 
of the great wave of misery which 
swept up and broke at the walls of 
the Kremlin. 


The New Economic Policy 


¥ the communists have been unable 
to suppress the beggars, they have 
not been any more successful in elim- 
inating the rich. 

Last year all the shops in Moscow, 
or almost all, were closed. The only 
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commerce was that of the Coopera- 
tives of the Soviet and men carrying 
on clandestine trade. ; 

Today, it is the “N. E. P.”—the 
“New Economic Policy.” Private 
trading is permitted. The big stores, 
rented out by the State, are opening 
up again. 
There are 500 times more than last 
March. 

You find markets at every corner, 
The peasants bring food, the dealers 
their curios, merchants their goods, 
and the former bourgeoisie some rem- 
nent of their past splendor in order to 
get some butter or eggs. 

“We have our corner,” Tatiana 
Tolstoi, the daughter of the great 
Telstoi, said to me. “ Our corner and 
our day. We see our friends and ex- 
change news. We sell a watch, a 
shawl, a pair of shoes—in order to 
have something to eat.” 

Side by side with these paradoxical 
forms of commerce, other characteris- 
tics of the “ N. E. P.” are developing 


more and more. 


ry > 
The shops are swarming, 


New Merchants 


N all Moscow, there is only one big 

department store, which is managed 
directly by the Soviets. They sell a 
little of everything, from portraits of 
Trotsky and Lenin, to “ Rugs of the 
Allies ” with a Russian soldier fighting 
beside an English, a French, a Belgian 
and an American soldier—a strange 
thing in a communist shop! 

But the number of private shops is 
augmenting day by day, and a class of 
merchants is forming which is the very 
opposite of the Bolshevik ideal. 

I have seen packets of cigarettes be- 
ing sold on the Red Square, opposite 
the Kremlin with the picture of a Bel- 
gian soldier and the motto: “ To the 
Heroes of the Yser.” Near the Opera, 
there is a magnificent floral display 
with branches of orchids which must 
cost one or two billions. In the win- 
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dows of the shops having “ sales,” 
furniture, rugs, pictures, objects of 
art, all the riches of China and Japan 
are displayed. As there are no strang- 
ers. as the prices which are asked are 
impossible for people living from their 
wages, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the * N. E. P.” has actually created a 
class of nouveau riches, right in the 
heart of the “ Republic of peasants 
and workmen.” 

And besides, they can be seen, in the 
evening, dining sumptuously at “the 
Empire.” It is one of the strangest 
sides of this social transition, where 
there are so many strange things, that 
this restaurant with its gypsies, which 
is on the ground floor of a building 
belonging to the Labor Unions, is the 
rendezvous of the gilded rabble. 

When such sights are presented, 
you inevitably ask, in what es- 
sential does the Soviet Social Hier- 
archy differ from the Capitalist Social 
Hierarchy? 

There are no more bourgeois— 
meaning the “old bourgeois.” But 
there are people who live like bour- 
geois, who have the education of 
bourgeois, who are taking up the oc- 
cupations and the speculations of the 
In the country-house two 
miles from Moscow, where the Govern- 
ment assigned us quarters, there was 
a cook, chauffeurs, two maids, boys to 
shine the shoes. The workman, the 
peasant, the official, the priest, the sol- 
dier, the beggar, constitute here, as 
elsewhere, the superimposed degrees of 
the social pyramid. 

In this Republic, which had as its 
program communism and peace, there 
are now one hundred million individual 
peasant proprietors, and an army of 
ene million two hundred thousand sol- 
diers, of which some mount guard in 
bare feet, while the others wear elegant 
uniforms with red trousers, aigelettes 
and braid like the ancient boyards, and 
on their heads the braided cap of the 


bourgeois. 


‘ 


Cossacks, or the “ chichak,” a mili- 
tary bonnet which was worn in the 
time of Alexis Michailovich, the sec- 
oud Romanov Tsar. Is it not a curi- 
ous thing to see this return to ancient 
customs? And is it not also disquiet- 
ing to find a whole group of profes- 
sional soldiers surrounding Trotsky, 
including Wrangel’s former Chief of 
Staff, yesterday a monarchist, and to- 
diy communist ? 


The Results of the Revolution 


UT, one will ask, what have been, 

up to the present, the real net 
results of a Revolution which has 
spilled so much blood, has demanded 
so much sacrifice, and has produced 
so much misery? 

Let us try to cast up the account, 
cbjectively, calmly and without preju- 
dice. 

First of all, and this alone would 
suffice to justify many things, Tsar- 
isin, that sinister incubus of Europe 
and the world, has been pulled up by 
its very roots. 

In the second place, the Revolution 
of the peasants is an accomplished 
fact. Nothing remains of the landed 
estates of the Crown or of the Nobil- 
ity. The peasant holds the land and 
he will not let it go. 

Finally, the Soviet State, by means 
of expropriations without indemnity, 
has made itself master of the mines, 
the forests, the buildings, and the large 
factories. The great problem of the 
present hour, from the economic point 
of view, is to know whether they will 
be able to manage this enormous 
industrial domain successfully, or 
whether, incapable of putting it in or- 
der, they will let it all go again into 
the hands of a new class of capitalists ? 


Communism in Practice 


UT one thing, anyhow, is certain: 
that is, the striking failure, the 
complete breakdown of the attempts at 
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communist management of this col- 
lective domain. 

In fact, the fundamental principle 
of the “N. E. P.” is the mercantile 
exploitation, the abolition of all forms 
of barter, the payment for all services 
in money. 

You pay to go to the theater. You 
pay to travel. You pay—25,000 
roubles a fare—to go in a street car. 
Salaries are paid in bills. Taxes are 
paid in bills. It has been decided that 
the poor households, lodged in the 
State tenements, must pay rent. 
Shops, cafés, restaurants, or factories 
rented to individuals, but 
they must pay a rental in money. 
This is not Communism. It is not So- 
cialism; it is, as Lenin himself has 
very well said, State Capitalism. 


Will the Bolsheviki Last? 


ILL the Soviets be able to main- 

tain their political power—in 
principle and in fact—by means of 
these fermidable concessions? 

I will not risk any prediction about 
this. Nothing is more foolhardy than 
such prophecies. All that can be said 
is, that in these five years, the insur- 
gents of 1917 have succeeded in cre- 
ating a government—and a _ govern- 
ment which has all the appearance of 
force. They have an army—unequal 
—but numerous. They have police, 
better organized than the Secret Serv- 
ice of the Tsar, from which in fact the 
Cheka has borrowed some of its vital 
units. ‘They have a corps of bureau- 
crats, who, as they live off of the 
regime, are interested in defending it. 
They are masters of the Soviet elec- 
tions, mere shallow forms; the non- 
productive bourgeois excluded. 
Peasants are reduced to 1/20 of their 
numerical power. The non-Bolshevik 
Socialist Parties are not iegalized 
and their adherents have no right to 
vote. The guarantee of secret ballot 
does not exist. In the Moscow Soviet, 


have been 


are 
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where, under the rule of universal suf- 
frage, the “Social Revolutionists ” 
had the majority, there are today 
1,100 Bolshevik delegates and 300 
“ non-partisan.” 

Besides, it is known that liberty of 
assembly does not exist ; that the press 
constitutes, strictly, a government 
monopoly. With the exception of a 
perfectly colorless little paper, pub- 
lished in Berlin, and which arrives fif- 
teen days late, there are only official 
papers in Moscow: The “Jsvestia” 
( News) in the evening, the “ Pravda” 
(Truth) in the morning, and every 
Sunday, a weekly, Work, which some- 
times publishes amusing caricatures. 

Can anyone be astonished if under 
such conditions public opinion, badly 
informed, should be inert? 

It is naturally very difficult to 
know what the people really think. 
You are reduced to guessing at the 
true of these enormous 
peasant masses, who seem to oscillate 
ceaselessly between their aversion for 
the communists and the fear of seeing 
their land taken from them in case of 
reaction. 

But one thing is certain, if there is 
a latent opposition, it does not show 
itself, or very rarely. 

While I was in Moscow, I only saw 
two dozen free men: the prisoners 
whom we were defending. 

It will be one of the great memories 
of my life, this meeting with these 
heroes: Gotz, Timofeef, Venediapin, 
Gueldenman and so many others— 
who, after having been imprisoned for 
liberty under the Tsar, are again in 
prison for liberty under Lenin. 

We arrived in Moscow—Liebknecht, 
Rosenfeld and I—with the only 
thought of saving them from execu- 
tion. We told them of our apprehen- 
sions from the start, and they replied: 
“That is not what matters. We have 
given our lives to the Revolution. Let 
them kill us, if they want to. What 


sentiments 
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we desire, is to be able to speak, to 
stand up against our adversaries, our 
accusers, to have the opportunity to 
confess our revolutionary and social 
faith before the working class of Rus- 
slit and the world.” 

They have had this satisfaction. 
Their mouths were not closed. It was 
not possible to prevent their trial 
from being public. It was impossible 
to deny the moral obligation of ac- 
cording them defenders. 

But, having obtained this result, 
our task is not yet finished. 

As I write, in spite of the solemn 
engagement entered into in Berlin, not 
to impose the penalty of death, it is 
to be feared that this pledge will not 
be kept. If we have returned to 
Europe before the trial was over, it is 
first of all to appeal to the conscience 
of the civilized world, to prevent this 
horrible thing. It cannot be that men, 
who have striven, suffered together, 
have consecrated their lives to the 
same cause, should push partisan 
hatred to the point of killing each 
other. It will not be. The Working- 
men’s International will be able to pre- 
vent it! 


My Conclusions 


ND now, I must conclude. I re- 

turn from Russia with two very 
clear impressions. The first is, that 
the efforts for “a united proletarian 
front ” outside of Russia are doomed 
in advance, as long as in Russia itself 
the Bolsheviki make the united front 


impossible through their persecution 
of the other socialist parties and their 
refusal to accord the clementary po- 
litical liberties. 

The second is that the policy of the 
blockade, of the “ barbed wire.” of the 
military interventionists, the help 
given to Wrangel and Denikin, has 
been even more disastrous than I 
thought before. 

It has accentuated hatred of for- 
cigners among the masses. It has 
given a semblance of justification to 
the Terror and to the Dictatorship. 
It has aggravated, to a degree which 
I did not guess before, the evils caused 
by the great war. It caused intoler- 
able sufferings to the populations 
which were helpless. Do people re- 
alize that now, in Moscow, it is nec- 
essary to go to four or five drug stores 
before finding the most ordinary rem- 
edies, and that, owing to this blockade, 
this absence of medicines has caused 
the death of thousands and thousands 
of human beings? 

To continue on this road, to leave 
a people of one hundred million out- 
side of the world community, would be 
more than a crime: it would be the 
most disastrous mistake. Even before 
going to Russia I was in favor of the 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 
Today, more than ever, I have the con- 
viction, that cost what it may, eco- 
nomic and political relations must be 
resumed, It is the most pressing 
duty of the workingmen of all nations 
to act in this manner. 











An Oasis of Peace 


The Constantinople Woman’s College Brings Together the Representa- 
tives of the Many Races in the Near East and Is a Miniature 
Republic Where All Speak the Same Language and 
Rule Themselves Peaceably 


By Mary Mitts Patrick 
President of Constantinople Woman’s College 


HE Near East is usually consid- 
ered the source of most of the 
difficulties in Europe. Whether 

that is the case or not, the Near East 
herself is always suffering from war, 
epidemics, poverty and discord. Why 
is this so? With perhaps the richest 
soil in the world, mines never properly 
worked, a climate so delightful that 
the skies and seas of the Greek lyric 
poets are an almost daily experience, 
why should not the Near East be a 
paradise? <A psychological analysis of 
the causes of this discord does not dis- 
cover them in the character of the 
people, but rather in the conditions 
that separate them. The people of all 
the races of the Near. East are gen- 
erous, industrious and friendly. 

Constantinople Woman’s College 
furnishes an oasis of harmony in this 
desert of discord and an object lesson 
of what might be accomplished on a 
much larger scale. The conditions in 
the oasis are not impossible ones. We 
may call the College an oasis of peace 
in a desert of discord, because the same 
problems present themselves in the 
oasis and in the desert. If peace is 
possible in the one, why not in the 
other? 


Problems of Race 


N attempt to number the races of 

the Near East would lead to very 
difficult ethnological problems. In 
Constantinople Woman’s College there 
are at various times about twenty 
nations represented, and a somewhat 
smaller number of races. These in- 


clude the Slavic, Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Tartar, Arabic, Persian, 
Armenian, and Anglo-Saxon divisions 
of the human family. Thus, a combi- 
nation is furnished of widely different 
characteristics which produces an in- 
teresting body of students, extremely 
appealing to those to whom teaching 
is a passion. 


Problems of Language 


F you ask, however, which race is 

intellectually the most responsive, 
the question is one which cannot be an- 
swered. The College offers the educa- 
tion of the West, and the training of 
some of the races of the Néar East 
would enable them to respond more 
quickly than others, while perhaps, 
during the four years of the college 
course, a larger degree of originality 
might appear among those who re- 
spond more slowly. The problem of 
race in the college is practically one 
of language and one of the great 
causes of the want of harmony among 
the people of the Near East is the lack 
of a common basis of understanding. 

All the nations of the Balkans 
speak different languages, but in the 
Turkish Empire, the separation is 
even greater, for people of the same 
town, and often those living in the 
same streets and even in the same 
apartment house, do not speak the 
same language, bringing about a sep- 
aration that influences the family life 
and extends to their schools, to their 
press and to their churches. The lan- 
guage of Constantinople Woman’s 
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THE COLLEGE 


Giving an idea of 
the modern char- 
acter of the 
buildings of the 
Constantinople 
Woman’s College, 
which are situ- 
ated on a height 
overlooking the 
Bosphorus. Also 
the students be- 
low may suggest 
the type of young 
women who are 
being trained at 
this remarkable 
institution 
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College is Engiish, thus introducing a 
common tongue to all the races there 
represented, and unless students are 
trained in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the College, their first task is 
to learn the language. How many 
amusing stories are told of their first 
efforts in using English! There was 
the girl who wished to quote the verse 
in the Bible, “ O sluggard, why do you 
sleep? ” and said, “O lazy! why do 
you lie?” The girl who announced, 
** My father she has come and I put it 
in the drawing room!” Another more 
encouraging story is that of a mature 
student who entered college in Sep- 
tember without any knowledge of Eng- 
lish and five months later was heard 
to remark without a mistake, “ I find 
English very difficult, as it is such a 
rich language and has so many expres- 
sions for the same idea.” The aim of 
the English Department of the Col- 
lege is to teach the language in such a 
way that even from the beginning it 
may be spoken correctly, and students 
who begin English in September often 
enter some classes in which a large 
vocabulary is not required at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. The 
common language is one of the reasons 
that harmony between races exists in 


the College. 
A Common Language 


HY not then introduce a com- 

mon language into the Near 
East? That would be impossible, be- 
cause all of these nations possess a rich 
inheritance in the literature of the past 
and express their national ideals in the 
literature and thought life of the pres- 
ent in their own languages. A common 
language as a secondary one is, how- 
ever, possible, and what language could 
be better for that purpose than Eng- 
lish? It is comparatively easy to 
learn and offers to its readers a rich 
and pure literature that would surely 
become a strong element in national 
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development. English is increasingly 
spoken in the Near East, and this is 
especially the case during the last few 
years. Quite recently a traveller of 
importance said in a public address, 
“T travelled all over the Near East 
using English, only, everywhere.” 


Religious Problems 
ONSTANTINOPLE  Woman’s 


College is non-sectarian in char- 
acter, but strongly emphasizes in its 
teaching the importance of the spirit- 
ual side of life. Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip in his recent book, “ What Next 
in Europe,” remarks in regard to one 
of the European countries that it is 
apparently ready for a_ spiritual 
awakening. There are those who think 
that the whole of the Near East is 
ready for a spiritual awakening, each 
nation on the basis of its own religion. 
A Turkish poet recently wrote a qua- 
train on the “ Spirit of God in the 
Soul,” in which was the line, “ It is the 
stranger only who cannot grasp it.” 
An attitude of tolerance and apprecia- 
tion might easily transform all re- 
ligious prejudices into a great spirit- 
ual awakening. 

The reason that harmony exists 
in Constantinople Woman’s College 
is largely because of the common 
language, common aims and interests, 
but after all, the most disturbing ele- 
ment in the Near East at present is 
finance. The high rates of exchange 
between the different countries pre- 
vent students from coming from the 
Balkans in former numbers, prevent 
trade and are a barrier in the way of 
free production and industrial prog- 
ress. One might compare the present 
state of finance in the Near East to a 
family in which each brother and sister 
should receive a different percentage 
of the share of the family money 
due them. Imagine the turmoil that 
would result! And imagine, if you can, 
the difficulty of exports and imports 
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and, in fact, of all business trans- 
actions when each boundary between 


the countries of the Near East marks 


a line of change in finance. Whether 
or not it is true that the ultimate 


cause of all war is economic, it is cer- 
tainly evident that peace in an inter- 
national college is greater because the 
students’are temporarily free from the 
financial competition of their respec- 
tive countries. The office of the Treas- 
urer of the College renders in a small 
way the same service to the students 
that an international bank might offer 
to those who suffer under the financial 
difficulties of the Near East. 


Training in Citizenship 


HE student government associa- 
tion in the College offers a cer- 

tain amount of preparation for citi- 
zenship in the different countries to 
which the students belong. It pro- 
vides opportunity for practice in 
electing officers and in making laws 
and putting them into effect. The 
meetings are conducted according to 
the regulations of parliamentary law, 
and carried on largely by students 
from nations that at present are, or 
have been, in the past, at war with 
each other. It is a very interesting 
fact, however, that in this miniature 
republic, officers are nearly always 
elected according to merit and not on 
the basis of national prejudice. The 
association has two divisions, one for 
graduate students including the Med- 
ical Department, and the other for 
undergraduates. The President of the 
one for the coming year is a Greek 
with a Russian assistant, and of the 
other an Armenian, and even during 
the last year of the war when the na- 
tional tension was unusually strong, a 
Turk was elected by a large majority. 
Amusing instances occur among 
new students. After the influx of 
refugees from Russia and the Cau- 
casus, there seemed to be a princess or 
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a baroness at every turn in the corri- 
dors of the college and one rather 
mature Georgian princess, who had 
been rightly accustomed to the homage 
that was due her in her own land, an- 
nounced to the Student Government 
officer on duty that she was a princess 
and not obliged to keep rules. ‘“ We 
have no princesses here,” the officer 
replied in true republican spirit, “ and 
everybody must keep the rules.” Elec- 
tion Day is a great occasion, and rous- 
ing cheers from the assembly hall 
announce the victory of the candidates 
elected. This training in some of the 
duties of citizenship is most necessary. 
Roumania passed the law for woman’s 
suffrage some months ago, adding a 
supplementary regulation requiring, 
as well as allowing, women to vote. 
The Greek Cabinet passed a vote for 
woman’s suffrage more than a year 
ago at the time of a large and enthus- 
iastic Woman’s Congress in Athens, 
although the disturbed state of the 
country prevented this vote from be- 
ing ratified; recently, however, the 
question has been revived in Greece 
and it is to be hoped that the law in 
favor of woman’s suffrage will be put 
into execution in the near future. 


Free Speech 


HE importance of training in cit- 

izenship is also recognized in some 
of the regular departments of the Col- 
lege, but the practical responsibility 
for making and carrying out the laws 
of the Student Government Associa- 
tion and of electing its officers is of far 
greater value than class-room state- 
ments on theories of government. In 
the weekly student forum, however, 
many questions of general interest in 
national affairs are freely discussed, 
from “ Free Trade and Protection,” 
“The Best Form of Government,” 
down to the “ Best Profession for 
Women” and “ Should Women Fol- 
low the Fashions?” and as the sub- 
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ONE OF THE GRADUATES 


Marie Bashian, one of the Armenian graduates of Constantinople 

Woman’s College. Since leaving the college she has become known 

as a singer and has been devoting her talents to the campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 for the Near Eastern Relief 


jects are usually chosen by the stu- 
dents themselves, the discussions are 
often very animated. 


Standards of Scholarship 


MERICAN education in the Near 
East affiliates with that of all 

the different countries of which each 
has a system of schools in its own lan- 
” ry . . . 
guage. The result is preparation of 
a very varied character among the 
students, perhaps in the end, how- 
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ever, producing greater originality of 
thought than would be the case in 
unified preparation. Two Master’s 
degrees were given this year for the 
first time, in Physics, Mathematics and 
Philosophy, one candidate being a 
Jewess and one a Turk. The subjects 
of their theses were “ Determinants ” 
and * The Will.”” The number of lan- 


large, as no education would meet 
the needs of the Near East, 
should it separate the thought 
life of the students from that of 
their own people. While the 
regular language of the Col- 
lege is English, each student 
studies as thoroughly as 
possible the language, lit- 
erature and history of her 
own nation. This means 
classes in Slavic, Greek, 
Armenian, Arabic, Tur- 
kish, Persian, Italian, 
Latin, German and 
French. 
The general educa- 
tion, however, given 
in the College is, af- 
ter all, American, 
and is based on 
principles of democ- 
racy and freedom of 
thought with the at- 
tempt in academic 
lines to make the 
College a worthy 
representative of 
American education as it exists in 
our own country. Yet in a city like 
Constantinople, full of refugees driven 
from their own homes, hungry and 
without work, an academic education 
is not sufficient. One cannot see the 
destitute Russians standing at every 
street corner, the Turkish refugees in 
the mosques, whole families so closely 
crowded together that they are sep- 
arated only by a quilt hanging be- 
tween them, and the Armenians and 


guage courses in the College is very ° 
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THE PRESIDENT 


Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, the President of Constantinople Woman’s College, who in this article 

gives some idea of the scope of the work which her institution is doing. Dr. Patrick has held 

her present post since 1890, and her influence upon the oncoming generations of the women in 
this section may be imagined 
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Greeks in the Near East Relief Or- 
phanages without the conviction that 
practical education is in great demand. 
The College, therefore, offers two 
years’ courses in commerce and agri- 
culture, home economics and normal 
training, and many of our students 
prepare themselves in this way to earn 
the money that is often so much 
needed in the family. We can hardly 
keep the girls in our stenography 
classes until they have finished the 
course, for they feel that they must go 
and earn money, perhaps only twenty- 
five or thirty dollars a month, but 


that is not to be despised if the 4 
father is unable to get work. 


Medical Training 


HE crowning 

achievement of 
Constant1- 
nople Woman’s Col- 
lege is its medical 
department, started 
cna basis of schol- 
arship and = aims 
equal to those of 
«ny medical college 
in the United 
States. It is car- 
ried on in connec- 
tion with the Ameri- 
can Hospital, the 
Dean of the Med- 
ical Department be- 
ing the Director of 
the Hospital. The 
American tourist 
who is suddenly 
taken ill in a for- 
cign hotel, turns 
with pleasure to the 
picturesque Ameri- 
can Hospital on 
one of the broadest 


arets of that old city, with its well- 
trained American doctors and nurses, 
while the romantic rooms of an old 
Turkish palace transformed into a 
hospital prove most attractive to any- 
one secking such a refuge. 

The students in the Medical Depart- 
ment during the past year numbered 
twenty-two in all, including Russians, 
Turks, Greeks, Serbians, Bulgarians, 
and one Kurd. Two of these: had 
diplomas from the Imperial Ottoman 









PRINCESS DADIANI 


end best streets of 4 Georgian princess who is a student in the college. The college 
Stamboul under the itself is thoroughly democratic in spirit, putting upon an equal 


shadow of the 
mosques and min- 


footing the daughter of royalty and the daughter of the soil. This 
is one of its most important contributions to the future of the 


region 
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University. There is also a Training 
School for nurses, which contains 
twenty-three students, some of whom 
are tempted to leave for positions of 
importance in other hospitals, before 
this training is finished. 


Emancipation of Women 
MANCIPATION of women in the 


Near East is taking place rap- 
idiv, and is of two kinds, that which.co- 
incides with the development. of this 
movement in other countries and also 
the emancipation of necessity. In the 
present poverty of the Near East, 
women must work. ‘One finds in Pera, 
in Constantinople, a dry-goods estab- 
lishment carried on by Turkish women 
alone. A Turkish graduate of the 
College is employed by the Guaranty 
Trust Company in a responsible posi- 
tion, and Greek and Armenian women 
are free to go into business on every 
hand. Should you wander into a Stam- 
boul shop to buy Turkish Delight, you 
would probably find, even there, a 
woman seated behind the desk as 
cashier. 

The way was prepared to a certain 
extent for this movement during the 
centuries past by the Turkish laws in 
regard to property, for even in the 
years when women were rigorously 
secluded in harems they legally con- 
trolled their own property and no one 
could buy or sell or alienate any 
houses or lands belonging to a woman 
without her permission, and it is a sur- 
prising fact that even in the past 
Turkish women have been allowed to 
plead their own cases in courts of law, 
which they often did with eloquence. 

There was a period in centuries past 
when the master of the household 
would not allow a man doctor to enter 


the harem, even in case of dangerous 
i!lness—however, that same master of 
the harem could not have sold a piece 
of property belonging to his wife with- 
out her permission legally obtained. 

The College is an oasis of peace to 
the Russian refugees, many of them 
from the best families of the Crimea. 
A certain general in the Imperial 
army, directly under the Czar, for- 
merly in a high position and now 
driven from home with his family, 
forms a picturesque element in the 
grounds of the College, where it is his 
duty to oversee the night watchmen, 
so necessary in any Eastern college. 
He remembers his lost estate with 
great regret, yet with his wife in the 
musical department of the College and 
his daughters in the class rooms, life 
still holds some charm for him. The 
College campus of seventy-four acres 
furnishes opportunity for the cheap 
labor for which the Russian refugees 
are so grateful, and it is not an un- 
known thing for a Russian prince or 
a Russian count to be glad enough to 
secure work of this kind and after- 
wards to join the Russian choir over 
which the General presides and which 
furnishes enchanting music for some 
of the College functions. 


The College and Relief Work 


HE College has had a close con- 

nection with relief work. Its old 
buildings in Scutari were occupied by 
the Turkish soldiers during the war, 
and after the armistice by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which carried on an 
orphanage and a hospital, and stu- 
dents of several nationalities are being 
trained from year to year in the Col- 
lege to teach in the orphanages be- 
Ienging to the Near East Relief. 











INTERNATIONAL 


Germany Asks the Allies for Time. 


ERMANY brought the repara- 
tions issue finally to a crisis 


by declaring that she could 
not go on meeting even the reduced 
payments demanded by the Allies and 
requesting a moratorium, to apply to 
the amount due on July 15 and thence- 
forth through 1924. The sum of 50,- 
000,000 gold marks on the schedule 
for immediate payment had been cut 
to 82,000,000 marks in consideration 
of other payments on the account of 
the Reparations Commission. The 
German plea was based on the rapid 
fall of the exchange rate and the con- 
sequent increasing cost of meeting 
gold payments in the depreciated 
paper currency. The Allies insisted 
on the July 15 amount, but reserved 
decision on a further moratorium until 
the report of the Guarantee Commit- 
tee investigating economic conditions 
in Germany for the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

Meanwhile, Premier Poincaré of 
France had_ practically declared 
against further occupation of German 
territory, in a public statement to the 
effect that invasion had shown itself 
to be an expensive policy ineffective to 
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secure payment. The Minister of 
Public Works, Le Troquer, had out- 
lined a proposal for Germany to carry 
through construction enterprises in 
France, including canal and _ power 
developments along the Rhone, Truy- 
ere and Dordogne rivers and a rail- 
way tunnel through the Vosges. The 
value was estimated at 3,500,000,000 
francs, acceptable in place of other 
payments. It was also suggested that 
Great Britain might adopt the plan. 
German leaders, facing political 
troubles, industrial depression, strikes 
and the peril of a financial crash, ex- 
pressed hopes for Allied sympathy 
and cooperation for the support of 
the republic. French leaders asserted 
that the percentage of Germany’s 
deficit due to reparations charges was 
too small to furnish a valid excuse for 
stopping payment and _ insisted on 
the need of supervision of German 
finances. They maintained the posi- 
tion that France could not reduce 
German obligations unless French war 
debts were proportionately reduced. 
In such a case, it was suggested, the 


remainder of German _ obligations 


should be covered by a loan. 
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Facing the Problem of the War Debts. 





HE possibility of calling together 

an international financial confer- 
ence on the war debts and world eco- 
nomic problems generally was raised 
during the month in connection with 
United States 
Debt Funding Commission’s notice to 
the Allies that it was ready to discuss 
terms of payment. 

France, it was reported, might sug- 
gest such a meeting for a frank state- 
ment of the situation and for pro- 
posals of reciprocal cancellation based 
on principles like those of the Hughes 
navy cut plan presented at the Wash- 
Jean V. Parmen- 
tier was sent at the head of a special 
French debt mission to the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain made 
provisions for resuming interest pay- 
ments this fall, and discussion was be- 
gun of plans for funding the British 
war debts. Sir Robert Horne, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the House 
of Commons, said that the American 
tariff schedule might affect interest 
payments on the British debt, if the 
rates were such as to block the entry 
of British goods in exchange trade. 


consideration of the 


ington Conference. 
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of Progress 


The Current Chapter of World History 





Europe and Russia Deadlocked at The Hague. 
MONTH of discussion in The 
Hague conference on conditions 

for aid in the reconstruction of Rus- 

sia failed to bring the spokesmen of 
the European powers and the Soviet 
farther than the point where they left 
off at Genoa. The Russians refused 
to return nationalized property or to 
consider compensation without some 
guarantee of credits to be extended to 
the Soviet government. The French 
and Belgians stood firm for the return 
of private property rights as a pre- 
liminary to consideration of credits. 

The British and Italian delegates con- 

tinued to oppose this extreme demand, 

and to seek some compromise basis of 

settlement. There matters stood, with 

men on both sides admitting failure. 
The British and French Premiers, 

Lloyd George and Poincaré, were re- 

ported to 

agreement for cooperation in a Rus- 
sian policy, as well as in matters af- 
fecting the war debts and interests in 
the Near East, in a preliminary meet- 
ing. The Hague sessions began with 
statements, from the Soviet delegate, 

Litvinov, increasing requests for cred- 

its from $1,000,000,000 to $1,600,- 

000,000. The sum was to be used to 





have reached a_ general 
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start a new currency and revive trans- 
port, agriculture and commerce. The 
Soviet was also to offer concessions, 
under joint operation with the gov- 
ernment, in settlement of private 
property claims, war debts and loan 
payments. Russian budget  state- 
ments of an optimistic nature were 
challenged with evidence of a big defi- 
cit and a rapid increase in the paper 
cu rrency. 


The Washington Treaties Advanced 
ROGRESS in the general ratifica- 
P tion of the agreements concluded 
at the Washington conference on lim- 
itation of naval armaments and on 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions was 
reported during the month. In Japan 
the Prince Regent and Privy Council 
formally approved all of the treaties, 
including the Yap Island treaty with 
ihe United States. In Great Britain, 
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the naval treaty passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons, 
while the House of Lords voted for 
hoth this and the treaties regulating 
gas and sea warfare. In France 
Premier Poincaré was said to favor 
ratification without reservations, while 
the royalists opposed the naval treaty, 
objecting to the equal ratio with Italy, 

The United States, in addition to 
the work of scrapping warships in ac- 
cord with the agreement, stopped gas 
warfare activities except for a limited 
amount of research work. 


Disarmament Proposed to the League 
WEEPING proposals for redue- 
tion of armaments were submitted 
to the League of Nations Council by 
Lord Robert Cecil of Great Britain, 
for the special commission which has 
been studying the problem. Coupled 
with the projects for limiting armies 








EUROPE’S ECONOMIC MAZE 


L’Asino of Haly shows the nations of the continent lost and bewildered in the attempt to find 
the way to reconstruction 
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and cutting down 
war equipment was 


a reservation to 
Article X of the 
League Covenant. 
Under the plan 
outlined the vari- 
ous member  na- 
tions would guar- 
antee mutual pro- 
tection against at- 
tack, but action in 
any specific case 
would only be 
called for from na- 
tions in the area 
involved — Euro- 
pean, American, 
Asiatic or African. 
The report met 
with general favor. 
The Chilean dele- 
gate at Geneva an- 
nounced that he 
would bring the 
proposal before 
the Pan-American 
Congress in Chile 
in Mareh, at which 
the United States 
will be repre- 
sented. 
Money 


eased = again 





rates 

during the  menth. 
The Bank of England cut its 
discount rate twice, from 4. to 
84%, and from 381, to 8%, 
bringing it below the rate of 34% 
prevailing just before the war in 1914. 
Spain cut the bank rate from 6 to 
5AM. 

The United States Federal Re- 
serve Board reduced the November 
rate of 414 to 4%, making the sixth 
reduction from the high point of 7% 
of February-May, 1921. The reduc- 
tions, as would be expected, were re- 
fleeted in encouragement in money 


markets throughout the world and in- 
creased industrial and trade activity. 





THE BANKER IN THE AIR 


Der Wahre Jacob of Berlin sees the nations of Europe chasing Uncle 
Sam’s balloon in the hope he may drop a gold bag 











UNITED STATES 
America’s Dependencies and Freedom 
oe Santo Domingo the adminis- 
tration has announced a_ plan 
for a provisional goverrment, to be 





chosen by repre sentatives of the peo- 
ple. This would take charge of af- 
fairs and prepare for constitutional 
election of a permanent government. 
Meanwhile, the present military gov- 
ernment would concentrate the troops 
in a few centers, to be used only in 
case of emergency, leaving patro! du- 
ties to the native police. Under a 
covenant proposed in connection with 
the plan, the customs control would be 
continued and extended to revenues 
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pledged for the payments on bond is- 


sues of 1918 and 1922. Sumner 
Welles of New York, former head of 
the Latin American Bureau of the 


State Department, was named as Spe- 
cial Commissioner with the rank of a 
Minister, to investigate the people’s at- 
titude toward the plan. 

For Haiti, the special Senate com- 
mittee which has been inquiring into 
conditions under the military occupa- 
tion reported in favor of indefinite 
continuation of the present régime. 
Although expressing regret that vio- 
lent outrages against natives had oc- 
curred on the part of the troops, the 
committee praised the results of the 
occupation in terms of better roads 
and financial reforms. 

President Harding met the Philip- 
pine Mission to the United States with 
the statement, couched in sympathetic 
terms, that independence is impossible 
at present. He reaffirmed the original 
pledge that it will be granted eventu- 
ally, if the people wish it, when they 
are qualified. 


The Issue of German Property. 
HE administration’s measure to 
enable the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to return personal and other 
property to former enemies up to the 
amount of $10,000 in each case was 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Total trusts amount now 
to some $400,000,000. A general 
claims treaty with Germany is in proc- 
ess of negotiation. American claims 
amount to some $415,000,000 for war 
damages and losses of life and over 
$300,000 for the army on the Rhine. 
A conflict began between the ad- 
ministration and the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc., over the return of Ger- 
man dye and drug patents. Attorney 
General Daugherty started proceed- 
ings against F. P. Garvan, head of the 
Foundation and formerly Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, for the return to the 
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government of patents acquired by the 
Foundation. Mr. Garvan resisted, al- 
leging a plan to return them to Ger- 
man control, which he would 
threaten the American dye and drug 
industry and revive German domina- 
tion of the market. 


said 


The United States and the World Court. 

ECRETARY HUGHES of the 

Department of State returned a 
quick and cordial response to the first 
formal communications of the High 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. Observers have seen in this 
an indication of willingness on the part 
of the administration to recognize the 
new world tribunal and possibly to 
submit questions to its jurisdiction. 
The advocates of judicial settlement 
of international disputes are propor- 
tionately encouraged at the prospect 
of American cooperation with the 
court set up by the League. 





BRITISH EMPIRE 

Trel-nd Quells Her Extremists. 
.. of the coalition party, 

favoring the peace treaty with 
England, in the Irish elections, was 
soon followed by the outbreak of a 
bitter war between the forces of the 
Free State and the republican rebels. 
The results of the voting were that 
delegates to the Dail Eireann, the na- 
tional parliament, were returned as 
follows: Treaty coalition, 58; anti- 
treaty, 36; labor, 17; farmers, 7; 
trade and industrial, 6; Trinity Col- 
lege, 4. 

Meanwhile disorders were growing 
throughout Ireland, and Field Mar- 
shal Sir Henry Wilson, the Ulster 
War Minister, was assassinated in 
London by men believed to be Sinn 
Fein adherents. Indignation in Eng- 
land severely strained the coalition 
government; but the Cabinet backed 
the Provisional Government in Dub- 
the southern Irish chiefs con- 
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demned the act, 
and the House of 
Commons gave the 
government a vote 
of 342 to 75. 

The Irish admin- 
istration warned 
to end the dis- 
orde rs or face 
the resumption by 
Great Britain of 
freedom to act, 
sent the Free State 
troops against 
the rebel repub- 
liean garrison in 
the Four Courts 
and other _ bar- 
rack centers in 
Dublin. After 


sharp fighting, the 








republicans were 
subdued and many 
of their command- 
ers captured or 
killed. De Valera, 
the irreconcilable 
leader, was report- 
ed to have es- 
caped. Following 
the Dublin vic- 
tory, the Provi- 
sional Government 
began to push its 
campaign to put 
down armed opposition in the prov- 
inces at any cost. 


CANADA moved to strengthen the 
relations of friendship and mutual 
confidence with the United States by 
proposing through Premier King that 
the Rush-Bagot treaty limiting naval 
forces on the Great Lakes should be 
modernized and made permanent. It 
was urged that such action now by 
Canada and the United States would 
serve to emphasize the significance of 
the unguarded border along which 
peace has been maintained for over a 





Higher Mathematics in Germany “ Schulz,” says the professor, accord- 
ing to the Kladderadatsch of Berlin, “If you can’t prove that 
youll never be Chancellor.” 


century and set a world example of 
value at the moment. 


EUROPE 
France Shortens Her Army Term. 





HE long discussion on the 18- 
months’ army service program 

was finally brought to a close with its 
adoption. The measure cuts the term 
of compulsory service from two years. 
Reconstruction is reported to be 
entering a new phase. The first three 
vears since the war have been devoted 
to reviving agriculture and industry. 
Greater attention is now being turned 
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to rebuilding homes, schools, churches 
and institutions. 


Germany Faces a Crisis. 





HE assassination by royalists of 

Dr. Walter Rathenau, Foreign 
Minister, the monarchist agitation, 
tremendous mass demonstrations in 
fsvor of the republic in response to 
the call of President Ebert, fighting 
in Silesia, strikes, the fall of German 
exchange and a shutdown on credit to 
German borrowers in the United 
States and other countries, all com- 
bined to show more serious conditions 
in Germany than at any time since the 
war. The Guarantee Committee of 
the Reparations Commission reported 
informally the view that the nation 
near chaos. The government, 
hewever, continued to take a firm 
stand; and announcement that the 
People’s Party, representing the big 
industrialists, would back the republic 


was 
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brought it reinforcement, but the new 
government is facing its greatest crisis, 


RUSSIA 
Lenin Out of Active Affairs. 


HE break in the health of the 
Soviet Premier, Nikolai Lenin, 
has forced him to take a leave of ab- 
sence till autumn. ‘T'surupa, second 
vice-chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, is to act in his place, 
The policies of the Soviet delegate at 
The Hague, Litvinov, have indicated 
that the more extreme wing headed by 
Trotzy is in the ascendant. 

Trials of church and socialist op- 
ponents were pushed in the face of 
protests from abroad. The Soviet 
rebuffed English churchmen in _re- 
ply to a letter criticizing its treatment 
of Patriarch Tikhon and other Rus- 
sian churchmen. ‘The Metropolitan 
of Petrograd, an archbishop, a bishop 

Continued on Page 126 
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Uncle Sam Quieting Bolivia. Chile and Peru are shown by the cartoonist of ha Illustracion of 
ha Paz, Bolivia, quarreling over the Tacua-Arica territory of which Bolivia wants a share 
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Josh Billings as a Prophet 
oe: on Tires 


ae] : 
e o t Sd Royal 
what Josh Bil- cords have grows te be the natural 
lings had to __ leader of the tire business they have 
done this for the car-owner— 


74 say aboutcats: foo now made it easierto select 
—— ag cord tire. 
“The hardest thing in every- First, by getting and using every 
day life,iztew pikoutagood fundamental advance in the art of 
kat, not bekause kats are so = = yoy , ant 
skase, az bekause they are _. >°con® by Keeping on the tv 
side of the quality fence 
so plenty.”’ ° all the time. 
If this Yankee philosopher PR pen. Gooumins 
? : easure ©} 
of the 70 S had been talking automobile tires. 
about the tire situation today Sothateverytire 
he couldn’t have stated the user has some- 
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case any better. poo ad og 
* * * a tire dealer 


There are 200 or so different — as oe 


brands of cord tires. thing that 

A variation of standards up and he doesn’t 
down the scale hardly duplicated by exactlybe- 
any other article of human use. lieve in. 

Selling methods have their own 
variety also. Some dealers encourage 
the car-ownerto buy a tire he doesn’t 
know much about by offeringan “ins 
side price” or “wide discount.” 

Other dealers hold “sales.” 

These don’t satisfy the brass tacks 
tire user. His habit isto be sure of 
the quality first. Then when he asks 
the price he knows how much of his 
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Prices on United States Pas- 
! senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
1 effective May 8th are not 
4 subject to war-tax, the 
y war-tax having been 
included. 
i 











United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U. S. Tire Co. 
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U.S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @}.Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Rubber Or janization in the World thirty-five Bronches s 
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and three canons were sentenced to 
death. The foreign socialist pleaders 
for 58 Social Revolutionaries charged 
with conspiracy abandoned their ef- 
forts'in Moscow. At Riga, on their 
way home, Emile Vandervelde of Bel- 
gium and others denounced the tri- 
bunal. A mob of workers stormed the 
court in Moscow and spokesmen who 
were admitted demanded death penal- 
ties for the Social Revolutionaries. 


FAR EAST 

Sun Yat Sen Makes Trouble in China. 

HE reunification of the Chinese 

Republic, expected as a result of 
the victory of Gen. Wu Pei Fu of Cen- 
tral China over Gen. Chang Tso Lin 
of Manchuria, was impeded by the 
stubborn hostility of Sun Yat Sen of 
South China. The President of the 
Canton Administration was driven out 
of his capitol by his own military sup- 
porter, Gen. Chen Chung Ming, who 
favored agreement with the north. 
Dr. Sun fled to one of the gunboats 
held by his sympathizers and threat- 
ened to renew fighting as soon as he 
could rally his soldiers from other 
parts of the south. 

The Manchurian provinces declared 
for unity with the Peking Government. 
Gen. Wu Pei Fu, the army chief vic- 
torious in the north, checked a move- 
ment to make him president, and be- 
same the Minister of War. President 
Li continued to seek a conference with 
Sun Yat Sen to achieve national unity. 





Japan Declares Peaceful Policies. 


OLLOWING the accession of Ad- 
miral Baron Kato to the Prem- 
iership, it was reported that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to return Shan- 
tung to China without reservations, 
and to withdraw Japanese troops from 
Siberia by October 30. A policy of 
non-aggression was asserted. Negoti- 
ations for the return of Shantung are 
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urder way. Plans to withdraw 
Jepan’s 18 post offices from China 
within a year have been announced, | 
Baron Kato, at a luncheon in honor of 9 
the visit of Secretary Denby of the 
U.S. Navy with the Annapolis cadets, 7 
declared that the new Washington? 
agreements had guaranteed peace. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Chile and Peru Accept U. S. Arbitration. 
\HE end of the long dispute be) 
tween Chile and Peru over the 
Tacna-Arica province between the two 7 
countries was brought in sight as a7 
result of their conference in Washing. ~ 
ton. Secretary Hughes of the De 
partment of State proposed certain” 
compromises in the conditions for a7 
prebiscite. The American proposals 





were accepted as the working basis for 
a settlement; and the agreement of 
both parties was secured to final arbi- 
tration of the whole issue through the 
good offices of the United States, 


Mexico Clarifies Property Rights. 

FIFTH Supreme Court ruling,” 

required under Mexican law to 
make a constitutional decision binding, 
confirmed previous rulings that Article 
27 of the new Constitution, national- 
izing petroleum, has no retroactive 
force and no confiscatory effect. This | 
cleared up one of the major questions | 
as to the status of foreign properties 
and investments based on agreements 
antedating this constitution. 

Alfonso de la Huerta, the Mexican 
Minister of Finance, concluded his ne- 
gotiations in New York with spokes- 
men of the international committee of 
bankers interested in Mexican obliga- 
tions and with executives of the oil 
companies. He expressed confidence 
that President Obregon would approve 
the understandings reached regarding 
the national debt and oil rights.— 
Matcoim W. Davis. 











